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Cuapter LY. 


sto little bark which ‘was carrying Eve away from her home 
and its early associations was bound for Fowey, between which 
place and London Captain Triggs traded. 

On her way to Fowey, some few miles further up the coast, the Mary 
Jane would have to pass Polperro; but as it would not be possible to 
lay to or land her passenger, it had been agreed that Eve was to go 
on to Fowey, at which place her uncle would probably be found 
waiting to receive her. 

Many an hour had Eve passed in pleasant anticipations of her 
coming journey, and how it was to be made, indulging her imagina- 
tion by picturing the three or four days of perfect idleness, when 
there would be nothing to do but sit and watch the rolling sea, and 
feel the ship ride gaily o’er the dancing waves. 

Alas, poor Eve! a very different experience was hers to tell, when, 
towards the close of the fourth day, she emerged from the tiny cabin, 
out of which, since the time they had lost sight of land, she had 
never stirred, and feebly struggled upon deck to find they were 
already inside Fowey harbour, and nearing the quay at which she 
supposed they intended to land. 

The day had been wet and stormy, and the mists hung heavy and 
thick over the crooked, winding streets of Fowey, and the wooded 
heights of its opposite shore. 

At any other time Eve would have been struck with the new 
beauty of the scene around her; but now, weary in body and sick at 
heart, all her thought was, had her uncle come, and how much farther 
was there to go? Would this shouting and bawling to “ cast off” 
and “hold on” never cease? The babel of strange sounds which 
naturally accompanies most nautical efforts seemed to daze Eve’s 
untutored senses, and she had just begun to relinquish all hope of 
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this state of confusion ever coming to an end, when the welcome 
voice of Captain Triggs sounded in her ears, saying: 

“T half fancy your uncle ha’n’t come, or he’d be aboard before 
now, I reckon.” 

“Perhaps he does not know that the vessel has got here yet,” 
said Eve, “and if not, whatever shall I do?” she added anxiously, 
the last remnant of endurance vanquished by the fear of spending 
another night on board. 

“ Well, he’d calkilate on our being here some time to-day, though 
I ’spects he’d reckon on us gettin’ in a brave bit earlier than us has, 
by which raison us may find un stuck fast at the King of Proossia’s ; 
howsomedever, you'm all right now, for my. house is only over to 
Polruan there, and my missis ‘ull make ’ee comfortable for the night, 
and you can go on in the morning, you knaw.” 

“Thank you,” said Eve, faintly, “but I should like to make sure 
first that uncle has not come.” 

“Tss, iss; all right, us’ll rin up to Mrs. Webber’s to wance; I can 
go with ’ee now, so come longs,” and he held out his hand to help 
her down from the cask upon which, in order to get out of the way, 
she had seated herself. ‘Steer clear o’ they ropes,” he said, as they 
crossed the deck, after which poor Eve, abandoning herself to the 
certainty of a watery plunge, came with a flop down into one of the 
several small boats which lay bobbing about near enough to form an 
unsteady sort of bridge across to land. 

“There us is, you’m right ’nuf now!” exclaimed Triggs, cheerily, 
as Eve paused for an instant at the top of the few steps to take 
breath. “Tl warrant you won’t be in no hurry to volunteer for the 
next voyage,” he added, laughing, as he caught sight of her pale 
face. “Why, you be a poor hand on the watter surely, I don’t 
believe that you’ve so much as held your head up for five minutes 
since us started.” 

“T feel just as if I was on board the ship now,” said Eve, trying 
to steady her staggering footsteps. “Ido hope that I shall find my 
uncle here ; I am longing to be at my journey’s end.” 

“ Well, I hardly know what to say till I’ve bin inside, but I half 
fancy if he’d come, us should ha’ sin un about somewheres afore 
this,” and he turned to take another scrutinising look around before 
entering the inn, in front of which they now stood. 

It was an old, queer-looking place, even in those days reckoned 
out of date and old-fashioned. Irregular stone pillars raised it some 
twelve feet from the ground, making it necessary, in order to gain 
the door, that you should mount a perilously steep flight of steps, up 
which, with an alacrity familiarity alone could have rendered safe, 
Captain Triggs ran, giving an unnecessary duck of his head as he 
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passed under the swinging signboard on which was depicted the once 
universally popular Prussian hero. 

A minute or so elapsed, and then he emerged again, this time 
bidding Eve to “ come on,” as it was “all right,” in accordance with 
which invitation she followed his direction, and stepped from across 
the threshold into a room which by contrast looked so bright and 
cheerful that, with a sigh which seemed to relieve her burdened spirit 
of half its weight, she sank down into the nearest empty chair. 

“Why, who have ’ee got there then, Capen Triggs?” demanded a 
voice which proceeded from a railed-off portion of the farther end of 
the room ; “’tis never she that Sammy Tucker’s bin axin’ about—he 
spoke as if her was a little maid. Why, do ’ee go near to the fire, 
my dear, you looks all creemed with the cold, and as wisht as 
can be.” 

“Here, take a drop o’ that,” said one of the men, pushing a glass 
of steaming grog towards her, while the others moved up on the 
settle so as to leave the nearest seat to the fire vacant. “ Don’t be 
afeard of it, ’tis as good a drop o’ sperrits as ever was paid toll for 
—eh, Mrs. Webber?” and he gaye a significant wink towards the 
buxom landlady, whose jolly rubicund face and stout though not 
ungainly figure were quite in keeping with its background of orna- 
mental kegs, glasses, and bottles, filled with cordials and liquors 
seldom seen except in houses frequented by wealthy and well-to-do. 
people. 

The fear of giving offence made Eve raise the glass to her lips, but 
the smell, forcibly reminding her of the remedies which had been 
pressed upon her during her recent voyage, so overcame her that she 
was obliged to hastily set it down with a faintly spoken apology that 
she wasn’t feeling very well, as she had only just come off the sea. 

“Have ’ee come with Capen Triggs, then? not all the way, 
for sure ?” 

“Yes, I’ve come all the way from London.” 

“Have ’ee though! And where be goin’ to—who’s your folks 
here, eh?” 

“Tm going to Polperro,” replied Eve, somewhat amazed at her 
interlocutor’s outspoken curiosity. “I have an uncle living there.” 

“Her’s own niece to Zebedee Pascal,” broke in the landlady, who, 
having by this time learnt from Captain Triggs all he knew of Eve’s 
history, was unwilling that the first batch of news should be given 
out by any other than herself; “her mother’s a-died, and her's left 
all alones, and Zebedee’s wrote to her to come down to Polperro, 
and bide with they so long as ever her likes, or for good and all if 
her’s so minded to, He’d ha’ come for her hisself, but they ain’t a 
landed yet; so he’s sent word in by Sammy Tucker that her’s to go 
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back with he. “Iwas never thought they’d be so late in, so Sammy 
was all ready to start by four o’clock; though now, when ’tis nigh 
*pon the stroke o’ six, he ain’t to be found no place.” 

“Why, I knaws where he’s to,” said one of the audience. “I seed 
un, as I come up along, sittin’ into my cousin Joe’s ;” and, moved by 
the look of weary anxiety on Eve’s face, he added, “ Why, if ’ee likes, 
T'll run and see if he’s there now, shall I? and tell un to look spry, 
too, for ’tain’t every day he’s got the chance o’ car’yin’ such a good- 
lookin’ young woman up behind un.” 

The compliment, half-sheepishly spoken, brought the colour into 
Eve’s pale face, and it deepened as the eyes of each one present were 
turned in her direction. 

“°Tis a purty-faced maid, surely,” was buzzed about the room, 
until the landlady, out of pity for Eve’s confusion, gave a dexterous 
twist to the conversation by saying : 

“T can’t father her on any o’ the Pascal folks, though, they’re all 
such a dark-featured lot ; ’ceptin’ ’tis Adam, and he’s as fair as he’s 
franty.” 

A general nod had just given consent to the truth of these remarks, 
when the man who had volunteered to fetch Eve’s escort arrived, 
accompanied by him and Captain Triggs, who had run down to take 
another look at how things were going on on board the Mary Jane, 
and lend a hand in bringing up Eve’s box. 

“Well, here you be at last, then,” exclaimed Mrs. Webber, with a 
nod of remonstrance at Sammy Tucker’s unexplained absence ; ’tis a 
hunderd to one her hasn’t gone to Polruan afore this—slippin’ off 
and nobody able to tell where you’re to. I wouldn’t ha’ been in your 
shoes, I can tell ’ee, if you’d a had to shaw your face to Joan Hocken 
and nothin’ better than empty sacks behind ’ee.” 

A general laugh was caused by this sally, followed by a few more 
home-thrusts at Sam Tucker’s expense, which made him not sorry to 
seem engrossed in the ceremony of an introduction, which Captain 
Triggs briefly effected by giving him a lurch in Eve’s direction, as 
he said : 

“There lies yer cargo, Sammy; and my advice is, get it aboard 
and up stick and away so quick as your able.” 

“Hope I see ‘ee well, miss,” said Sam, trying to recover his 
equilibrium, after falling against two men whose heads he had brought 
rather sharply together. 

“T say, young chap, where might you be a steering to, eh?” 
exclaimed one; while the other, with a very decided anathema, hoped 
that he might have no more of that sort of game, or he’d know the 
reason why—words spoken in a tone which made Eve move with 
greater alacrity than she had before thought possible; and, nodding a 
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shy farewell to those around her, she hastily moved from her seat out 
to the space in front of the bar, where another five minutes had to be 
spent in declining the various cordials which Mrs. Webber was bent 
upon fortifying her with. Then the horse had to be brought round, 
the boxes carried to a place of safety until some boat was found to 
convey them to Polperro, and finally Captain Triggs put in his head 
and announced all ready for starting. 

“ But I’m never to go like that?” exclaimed Eve, aghast at seeing 
nothing but the small horse on which Sam Tucker was already 
mounted. “Oh, I can’t! Why, I should be certain to fall off ; I was 
never upon a horse in my life!” 

“No reason why you shouldn’t begin now, my dear,” laughed the 
landlady, who had accompanied Eve to the door. “ Why, what be 
feared of? Bless the maid, ’tis only to hold tight on by Sammy, and 
you'll be right enuf! ” 

“ But my box, how’s that to go? Oh, I thought surely they’d 
have sent a cart!” 

“A cart?” echoed a voice from among the party, all of whom had 
come from within to witness Eve’s departure. “I say, Sammy, how 
many carts has thee got to Polperro, eh ?” 

“Why, wan,” answered Sammy, stolidly. 

“And when you wants he, you puts un in a boat and pulls un 
round, doan’t ’ee?” 

This observation seemed to afford much merriment, which Mr. 
Tucker not relishing he called out: 

“Come, miss! us must be thinkin’ about goin’, you know.” 

“Iss, that you must,” said Captain Triggs, decisively. ‘“ Now, 
put your foot there, and I'll give ’ee a hoist up,” and, suiting the 
action to the words, he all but sent Eve over the other side. 

This little lurch, as the captain called it, was, however, soon 
remedied ; and before Eve had time to enter another protest, the 
horse, weary of standing, put an end to the matter by setting off with 
a very tolerable amount of speed, and away they went clattering 
along the narrow length of North Street, Eve far too frightened to 
be able to think of anything beyond how best she might keep tight 
hold of her companion. 

At length, to her momentary relief, they stopped, but only for 
a moment; for Sammy, discovering that the ferry-boat was on the 
point of starting, gave vent to some vigorous halloos, which he kept 
up until by dint of “ Gee up’s,” “Come hither, then,” and “ Woa’s,” 
they at last found themselves safely standing in the capacious 
ferry-boat. 

“ Be ’ee goin’ to get down ?” asked the ferry-man. 

But before Eve could answer, his compahion bawled out : 
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“Noa, noa! let be where her is; the watter’s comin’ in so fast 
we'm knee-deep here already.” 

“Her’s gotten a leak in her some place,” said the first man, by 
way of apology for his mate’s impetuosity. “I can’t think where 
tis to though, and us haven’t time to lay her up by daylight to 
see neither; but I reckon us had better do so fore long, or ’er'll 
carry us all to bottom. THer’s drawing watter now most powerful 
strong.” 

“ Wa’al, you wunt get no toll from we, ‘less you car’s us safe,” 
piped a chorus of women’s voices from the stern, where they sat 
huddled together, trying to keep their feet out of the water, which 
flowed in with every length the boat took. “The young woman up 
there’s got the best of it, I think.” 

“And so her seemeth to think, too,” said the outermost of the 
party, “to look how her’s houldin’ on to un. Why, do ’ee think 
you’m goin’ to lost un in crossin’, my dear?” she said, addressing Eve, 
who heard her words, although she heeded not, for life must be 
secured, though it were by holding on with might and main to Sammy 
Tucker’s back. 

So the women laughed, and Sammy simpered, but Eve neither 
spoke nor relaxed her hold until they were out of the boat, up the 
steep hill, and fairly jogging quietly along what seemed, by com- 
parison, a level road. 

Then Eve ventured to turn her eyes from her companion’s dusty 
coat and cast them timidly around. Even in the open country the 
light had by this time begun to fade away, so that between the high 
narrow hedges, along which their road lay, it was grey and shadowy. 
Mile after mile was passed, with nothing more to be seen than walls 
of tangled briars and brushwood, whose outstretched trails Eve 
had constantly to shrink back from. 

Sometimes a gate or opening would disclose the undulating country 
beyond, the white mists hanging thick and low over the slopes of 
turnips or stubble. Fortunately for her, her companion was not 
given to loquacity, so that, except when by a wave of his short stick 
he signified that this farm was Poljan, and that Withers, or that the 
dark object rising on the right was Lansallos Church, “ Where they 
all lies buried to,” he preserved a merciful silence, thus affording Eve 
the full liberty of inwardly groaning at the misery she endured by 
being jolted over the rough stones with which the old pack-horse road 
was promiscuously strewn. 

“Tt seems a very long way,” she said at last, as, after reaching 
the foot of a particularly steep descent, they seemed about to enter 
a valley shut in by what, to Eve, looked like mountains. “Is that 
the sea?” she added eagerly, as a sound of water fell upon the ear. 
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“The say!” repeated Sammy; “ Lor’ bless ’ee, there ain’t no say 
here ; that’s the watter,” he explained, raising his voice, for the 
stream seemed, for a minute, to be running a race with them. “Up 
back there,” and his unexpected turn nearly sent Eve into the road, 
“the mill is. That’s where I lives to, with Joan’s mother; her 
married my feyther—only feyther’s dead now, so th’ mill’s mine. 
Uncle Zebedee’s wife was Joan’s mother’s sister, so that’s why 
her lives with un; and as you’m his niece, too, they axed me to 
bring ’ee home. They didn’t think ye’d bin so late in, d’ee see? 
or I reckon they’d ha’ sent word for ’ee to bide the night at Mrs. 
Webber's.” 

Interested in this explanation of her new family ties, and the 
relation they bore to one another, Eve was about to inquire if she 
should see Joan, and what she was like, when Sammy, catching sight 
of the distant lights, was fired by the laudable ambition of making a 
good entry into the village which they were now fast approaching ; 
and giving a vigorous application of his stick, away went the horse 
past a row of houses, through the open hatch-doors of which Eve 
caught glimpses of domestic interiors and social groups, evidently 
disturbed by the horse’s clatter, for at the sound they jumped up, 
peered out into the darkness, and flung after them an inquiring 
“Good night ?” 

“Tss, good night; ’tis only me!” roared Sammy, an answer which 
was apparently satisfactory, as the next “ good nights ” sounded more 
hearty and cheerful. 

Then a sudden narrowing of the road and they were in the street 
—had turned a corner—forded a stream—and oh, welcome finale ! 
had come to their journey’s end; and before Sammy could apply the 
knob of his stick, the house-door had opened, a stream of light from 
within was sent out into the street, discovering a girl, who, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ran to the horse’s side, tip-toed up to seize hold 
of Eve’s hand, exclaiming in a pleasant voice as she did so: 

“Why, is this Eve? I’m Joan Hocken, so we’m kind o’ cousins, 
you know! Why, whatever have they bin doin’ with ’ee till this 
time o’ night? I was looking for ’ee hours agone. There, wait 
till us gets a stool, my dear, and then you'll be able to step down 
easy.” 

Eve tried to return this greeting with as much cordiality as she 
could command, but no great strain was put upon her, for Joan 
asked a dozen questions, without waiting for half of them to be 
answered, and by the time Eve had managed to extricate herself and 
her garments, had stepped down and stretched her cramped limbs, 
Joan was in full possession of all that had taken place during the 
state of expectancy which had preceded her arrival. 
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“Take care o’ the step,” said Joan, pushing open the hatch-door 
for Eve to enter, while she lingered behind to aim a few parting 
arrows at Sam Tucker, in whom Joan’s presence seemed to have 
aroused the power of continued laughter. 

The opportunity thus afforded Eve spent in casting a look round 
the room, a moderately sized one, but unusually narrow for its length. 
A cheerful fire burnt on the hearth, and the light of its fierce bright 
blaze played on the walls, one side of which was taken up by an 
elaborately furnished dresser, while in an opposite corner stood a 
capacious glass cupboard. The rest of the furniture was of a fashion 
far above anything Eve had expected to see, so that, without being 
able to bestow much separate notice on the things individually, the 
effect produced was a sudden thought that her uncle must be much 
better off than she had imagined him to be. This made her wonder 
where he was, and Joan coming in at the moment she said : 

“Tsn’t Uncle Zebedee at home? Shan’t I see him to-night ?” 

“No, the boats is away, and us don’t ’spect no news of ’em ’til to- 
morrow or next day, so us two ‘ll have to put up with wan ‘nother’s 
company ‘til then, and ofttimes after, if you bides here, which I 
hope,” she added smiling, “ you will, when you comes to knaw us a bit 
better.” 

Eve looked up to show that she appreciated this kindly speech, and, 
their eyes meeting, they let them linger for an instant, while each 
made a shy inspection of the other’s personal appearance. 

Joan was a bright-faced, good-looking girl, with quick dark eyes 
and a white skin which no exposure seemed able to tan; she was 
rather below the middle height, and had a round compact figure which 
was set off to advantage by her quilted petticoat and handsome 
coloured chintz gown, the style and pattern of which had immediately 
caught Eve’s notice; the handkerchief, too, which was tucked into 
her bodice was many degrees finer than anything Eve possessed ; and 
to crown all, the cap which she wore was actually trimmed with real 
French lace. In the surprise caused by the sight of such an unex- 
pected display, Eve entirely forgot what Joan’s face was like, while 
Joan, who generally took in the complete costume of any one before 
her, had not even noticed that Eve’s dress was plain after a fashion 
very unusual in those parts. Her eyes were still resting admiringly 
on the face before her, struck by its being quite unlike any she had 
ever seen ; the delicately cut features, the fair yet not white skin, the 
deep-set eyes with their drooping fringe of black lashes, all had a 
separate charm for Joan. 

“Don’t ’ee never have no colour ?” she said, putting the question 
which arose to her mind. 

“ Colour ?” 
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“Iss, in yer cheeks, I mean ?” 

“Oh no!” and Eve put up both her hands, as if trying to remedy 
the defect. ‘I don’t know how it is,” she said, “that I’m so pale 
and sallow-looking.” 

“Saller! do ’ee call it?” laughed Joan; “I wishes I was saller, 
then. I b’lieve if I was to drink whole tubs o’ vinegar—and I 
have drunk quarts,” she added emphatically—‘“I should still have 
a colour like a piney. But there, you may get your health better 
away from the town ; and if so, you won’t want to go back never no 
more, will ’ee ?” 

The coaxing tone said so much more than the words, that Eve, un- 
used to the sweet singing cadence of a West-country voice, felt grateful 
to the girl for her kindly feeling. 

“Tf they’re all like you, I’m sure I shall like to stay as long as 
you want me to,” she said, with a little quaver; “but there’s uncle 
to know yet. I’m such a stranger to you all,” she sighed, “that I 
don’t know anything about anybody, who they are, nor nothing.” 

“Qh, that’s soon made straight !” exclaimed Joan, well pleased at 
any opportunity that allowed her tongue to run. “You sit down 
there now,” and she pulled forward a large stuffed elbow-chair, “and 
have your tay and that comfortable, and I'll tell ’ee all about our folks. 
First there’s Uncle Zebedee—well, there’s only one o’ his sort goin’, 
so *twould be waste o’ time to tell up about he. He'll be better to 
’ee than twenty fathers, though Adam’s got no cause to say that. 
Adam’s his son, us two maidens’s cousin.” 

“Who’s Adam ?” asked Eve, more for the sake of showing a polite 
attention than out of any particular interest she felt in the con- 
versation, for the sense of ease produced by the comfortable seat and 
refreshing tea was beginning to take effect; a lazy indifference to 
anything that did not necessitate exertion was stealing over her, and 
though she repeated, “Oh, my cousin, is he?” it came upon her as a 
fact of no importance, and just after that there came a blank for a 
moment, and then the room here suddenly changed to the one she 
had left behind, and it was no longer Joan but Reuben May sitting 
opposite to her ; a jerk of her nodding head, and this transformation 
was upset ; and Eve opened her eyes with a sudden stare which made 
Joan burst into a laugh, as she jumped up, saying : 

“Why, I declare you’ve bin to sleep, and no wonder too, poor 
sawl, after the time you've had of it. Come ’longs, and let’s be off to 
bed, and I'll tell ’ee the rest to-morrow.” 

“Don’t think that I was asleep,” said Eve, making an effort to 


rouse herself; “I only shut my eyes for a minute, but I heard all 
you were saying.” 


Joan laughed doubtingly. 
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“T did indeed,” urged Eve. “ T'was something about Adam—he’s 


my cousin, isn’t he?” 

“Tss, that’s all right,” laughed Joan ; then, stooping to pick up 
Eve’s cloak and hood, she looked in her face for a moment, gave a little 
pinch to her cheek, and said, as she did so, “and I wonder whatever 
he'll think of his new-found relation ? ” 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tue next morning Eve awoke to find that much of her fatigue was 
gone, and in its place a languid depression was left, often the 
sequence to an undue amount of exertion. She got up and dressed 
herself, but the feeling still had possession of her; so that when, on 
going downstairs, the woman who did the rough work of the house 
told her that Joan had just stepped out for a few minutes—“ Her 
said her’d be back in half an hour to most ”—Eve, with the hope 
that the air might freshen her, decided that she too would go for a 
little stroll. Finding herself outside the house, she stood for a few 
moments debating which would be the best way to go—up or down? 
or across over the narrow bridge under which the brook, swollen by 
recent rain, was impetuously flowing? It could not matter much, and, 
influenced by the novelty of walking across the water, she retraced 
the street by which on the previous night she had made her entry 
into the village. Here it struck her that it would be a pity to go 
over exactly the same ground again, so at the corner she turned her 
steps up the hill, until some yards farther on, the road becoming 
again divided, she took the left-hand path, and found herself all at 
once in the midst of a labyrinth of houses, some of which went up 
steps, some went down; some were tolerably large, others barely 
more than huts. But however the external part of their dwellings 
might differ, the inhabitants seemed actuated by one spirit, which led 
them to leave off doing whatever they might be about, run to the 
door, and openly stare at the stranger. ‘ Comed last night,” “Sammy 
Tucker,” “Zebedee Pascal’s own niece,” were whispers which came 
floating past Eve as she hurried on, rather put out of countenance by 
finding herself the object of such general observation. At another 
time she would have been far less affected, but now her spirits were 
low and uneven, and it was an unspeakable relief to her to find her- 
self past the houses and between a long low shed which formed part 
of a building-yard, and a heap of piled-up, roughly hewn blocks of 
stone, over which some children were running, too engrossed in their 
play to pay any heed to Eve. 

“ How foolish of me to take notice of such things!” she said to 
herself, reprovingly ; and then the feeling of loneliness came over 
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her again with redoubled strength. She would not admit to herself 
that she was regretting that she had left her home, and, with a de- 
termination to give no place to such a doubt, she tried to busy herself 
by thinking if the room would be all right and her furniture safe, and 
Reuben kind to the cat, which, though an animal he abominated, he 
had promised to take care of for her sake. 

For her sake! Yes, Reuben would do most things that she asked 
him; he was indeed a dear, kind friend to her, and she almost 
wondered what she could want altered in him. He loved her, did all 
he could to please her, only asked for her to care for him in return; 
and did she not do that? A tenderness such as she had never felt 
before stole into Eve’s heart. It was as if the yearnings which from 
afar Reuben was sending after her were being answered; an instant 
more and an echo would carry back to him the open-sesame to her 
love, of whose birth that soft fluttering sigh seemed the herald. 

Surely nobody was watching her! Eve looked up with the coy 
bashfulness of a maiden who fears she has betrayed her secret, and at 
the sight which met her eyes a ery of sudden surprise escaped her, 
for there lay the sea, the vast, dashing, wave-ridden sea, which must 
be spreading out away far beyond that hill which, overhanging, hid 
it from her sight. A moment’s pause, and then at full speed, with a 
pent-up impatience, which made her avert her eyes so that she might 
look no more until she had reached the top and could command the 
whole, Eve ran forward, never stopping until, the height reached, she 
stood with an awed face, and, slowly turning, gazed upon the scene 
spread out before her. 

To right, to left, around, above, below, the sea and sky mirrored 
each other, both vast and fathomless and blue, save where they 
mingled, and together framed themselves within a belt of silvery 
light. 

A tremor ran through the girl’s slight frame, her whole body 
quivered with emotion; the glory of that longed-for sight mastered 
her, its grandeur overpowered her, and, clasping her hands, she flung 
herself down against the slope and let her tears come unrestrained 
until, her sobs abating, her heart seemed eased, and she was able to 
look around her with returning calmness. 

From the point on which she stood not a habitation was to be seen ; 
the cliffs, which, grass-crowned and green, were kissed by the clouds 
above, ran broken and bare down to the sea below, their grey base 
lapped and washed by the foaming waves; the wind, soft but cool, 
told tales of having lingered by the gorse and played among the 
thyme, a fresh scent from which came up in sweet reproach, trodden 
under by the footsteps, Eve was at length unwillingly obliged to turn 
towards the house. 
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With many a lingering look behind, slowly she came along, until 
some halfway down the steep descent the little village opened into 
view. : 

Many a year has passed away since Eve Pascal stood arrested by 
the beauty of that scene. ‘Towns have dwindled into hamlets, villages 
have been turned into cities ; in not a few places the very face of the 
earth is so changed that men would stand strangers on the spot where 
they lived and died. But not so here; a street added to, a road made, 
a few houses more or less, and Polperro’now is as Polperro then— 
quaint, picturesque, and hidden from the world around. Clustered on 
the ledges of the rock, “ the village coucheth between two steep hills,” 
forming the entrance to a narrow, winding valley, shut in by high 
slopes with craggy summits. As a foreground spreads out the sea, 
its force held back on one side by the hill’descending headlong into 
its water, and on the other by the peak whose pinnacles stand tower- 
ing black and bare. 

All this is still the Polperro of to-day, but the people are changed 
into a quiet, simple fishing folk, with nothing but a dim memory— 
fast fading out—of those men and women of a bygone day who made 
and broke laws according to the code they themselves had instituted ; 
were bound together by their given word! which none had ever 
broken ; punished a thief and scorned a lie, with hearts as honest 
and consciences as clear as if they had never heard of a free-trader, 
and were ignorant of what was meant by a “good run of goods.” 

Sheltered from observation, with a safe and commodious harbour, 
most difficult of approach save to the amphibious population who had 
been reared amid its rocks, Polperro seemed marked out as a strong- 
hold for the life of daring deeds and hair-breadth escapes in which 
the hardy, reckless sailors of that time revelled. 

The rage for excitement then manifested in London and the great 
towns by a pervading spirit of gambling, highway-robbery, and 
betting, had spread itself into the country under cover of poaching, 
and reached the coasts in the shape of smuggling ; and how could a 
pursuit be dishonest or disgraceful in which, if all did not bear the 
risks, none refused the benefits ? 

The rector and the magistrate drank the brandy, their wives and 
daughters wore the lace, and gossiped over the tea; even the excise 
officer shouldered the tub laid at his door, and straightway became 
blind to all that was going on around him. It could hardly need 
more than this to satisfy minds untutored and consciences not 
burdened by scruples, that, though their trade might be unlawful, 
the offence was venial; and so universally had this spirit worked and 
spread in Polperro, that at the time when Eve came among them, by 
whatever trade they might call themselves, a common interest bound 
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the whole community together: the farmer, the miller, the smith, 
the shopkeeper, each had his venture; the serving man or maid 
brought his or her hoard, the child its little nest-egg, trusting it to 
the keeping of those who were sure to turn the slender store to 
fortunate account. 

The aged and infirm watched the sign of a land of goods with 
eager interest, for the workhouse and parish relief was unknown, and 
those past labour supported themselves by the sale of articles brought 
to them free of freight. 

If Eve’s father had ever entered into any details of this life, from 
which a press-gang had taken him, and to which his early death had 
prevented him returning, Mrs. Pascal had never thought fit to repeat 
them to her daughter; and when Eve left London it was with the 
conviction that she was going to her uncle, a fisherman, whose means 
she expected to find slender, and his abode as humble as the one she 
was leaving behind her. 

Weakened by fatigue as on the previous night her powers of 
observation were, she could not help being struck by the visible 
marks of superiority;in the furniture, and a plenty amounting to 
extravagance on the table. Then Joan’s dress and lace cap only 
increased the bewilderment, so that, though politeness checked its 
utterance, her |mind was full of curiosity, which she felt she had no 
right to satisfy by taking advantage of Joan’s evident weakness for 
giving information. 

Until the previous evening when the two girls met, Eve had known 
nothing about Joan, except that her uncle’s letter had said that she 
wouldn’t be alone in the house, as his late wife’s niece lived there and 
looked after things for him. For some reason the idea which Eve 
had formed in her mind about this niece was that she must be a sober, 
sedate, middle-aged person; and it was no small relief to her to find 
that she had been completely mistaken, and had for a companion the 
bright, merry-faced girl who now, as she reached a before unperceived 
bridge, darted towards her, exclaiming— 

“Well, for certain I thought you’d run home agen, or was pisky- 
laid or something. Why, wherever had ’ee got to? When I went 
away I left ’ee sleeping as fast as a top.” 

“Ts it late? Have I been long?” asked Eve. “Oh, Iam sorry! 
I didn’t think I’d stayed hardly a minute after I’d got to the top, 
but it is so lovely—oh! I could spend my day looking at it.” 

“Looking at it!” repeated Joan; “looking at what? Where 
have ’ee been to the topto? Why, the maid’s mazed,” she laughed ; 
“there’s nothin’ up there to look at.” 

“Nothing to look at!” exclaimed Eve, reproachfully, “and the 
beautiful, lovely sea all around you ?” 
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“Well, but if there is, there’s nothin’ ’pon it. Awh, my dear, if 
you’m so fond of looking out and watching the say, wait a bit ’til the 
boats is comin’ in, that’s the time; and I'll tell ’ee what we'll do 
this afternoon, if so be you’m so minded—us’ll go up top o’ Hard 
Head, and if us catches sight of ’em comin’ in, we'll run down so fast 
as can and tell the news, and you shall have kimbly for telling it. 
Why, don’t ’ee know what kimbly is, then?” she said, seeing by Eve’s 
face that she did not understand her. “’Tis the present you gets for 
being the first to bring word that the boats be in sight—then they 
knaws ’tis all right,” and she nodded her head significantly ; “some 
o’ the women are such poor sawls, always fainty-hearted, and thinking 
their men’s certain to be took.” 

“Took where ?” asked Eve, innocently. 

But instead of answering her, Joan only said laughingly : 

“Oh! away, any place, back o’ beyond or somewheres near it; 
but come ’longs home, do, or ’twill be dinner-time afore byeakfast’s 
over.” 

At breakfast the bountiful supply which appeared again raised Eve’s 
surprise, and she could not refrain from saying, in a voice which 
betrayed her wonderment : 

“ Are we going to have tea again ?” 

“Yes,” said Joan. ‘ Why, don’t you like it?” 

“Oh! I like it, only it’s so dear.” 

“Not in this place,” interrupted Joan; “if we minded to, we 
might be drinking tay all day long—ah! and not only tay, but rum 
and brandy, as much as you like to call for. It’s only to ask and to 
have, and cut and come again, in uncle’s house.” 

“J didn’t think to find things any way like that,” said Eve. “I 
thought,” she added hesitatingly, “that uncle would be more the 
same as most working folks are, not over well-to-do.” 

“Qh, isn’t he though!” returned Joan, with an evident pride of 
relationship. ‘‘ Why, besides his two boats, he’s got a farm and land, 
and houses too, and this house stuffed from top to bottom with every- 
thing you can tell up about. Silver plate, Indji china, and glass, and 
I don’t know what all; nice pickings for Adam’s wife, whenever he 
chooses to take one!” she added, with satisfaction at the visible 
surprise her communication was producing. 

“ Adam isn’t married, then?” said Eve. 

“No, there’s a chance for you;” and Joan gave a little laugh, 
followed by a grave-toned “and a very good one too, if th’ other men 
look at ’ee with my eyes. Adam’s one that over-valleys everything 
he hasn’t got, and never cares a button for what’s his’n ; but there, 
he’s spoilt, ye know, by all the maidens here runnin’ after un, and 
ready to go down on their bended knees if he but so much as holds 
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up his finger to’em. I'd never let no man say that o’ me,” she said, 
the quick colour mantling into her face. “Id die for his love ’fore 
I'd be kept alive by his pity; that’s what my mother calls my 
masterful sperrit, though,” she said, trying to divert Eve’s attention 
from thinking that her declaration was influenced by any personal 
feeling. 

“Yes, till last night I didn’t know you’d got a mother,” said Eve. 
“Uncle Zebedee wrote in his letter that a niece kept house for him, 
so I thought perhaps you were like I am,” and she glanced down at 
her black dress. 

“ Well, I don’t know that I’m much better off. Father was Uncle 
Zebedee’s chum, and mother was Aunt Joanna’s sister, so when father 
died, and mother married again, Aunt Joanna took me, and somehow 
I don’t seem as if I belonged to mother; and I’m very glad I don’t, 
neither, for I couldn’t abide to be pitched among such a Methodie lot 
as she’s married into.” 

“My mother was very drawn towards the Methodists,” said Eve, 
gravely ; “she didn’t live to be a member of them, but she dearly 
loved going to their chapel.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind the chapel-going, cos’ o’ the hymn-singin’ and 
that; it passes the time Sundays, ‘specially come winter, when, 
’ceptin’ ’tis for a weddin’ or a funeral, ’t seems ridiklous to toil all the 
way up to church. But there, I’m done with the Methodies now; I 
shan’t never have no opinion o’ they agen.” 

“And for why?” asked Eve. 

“ Well, I'll tell ’ee for why: what right has wan o’ their praichers 
from Gwennap pit, a man as had never set foot in Polperro before, to 
spy out uncle and fix upon un to make a reg’lar set at, tellin’ up 
*pout the smugglers and all Mr. Wesley had wrote agen ’em. Mr. 
Wesley may be all very well, but he isn’t everybody ; and if so be he 
says what they puts down to un, why, all I can say is, ’twas better 
he was mindin’ his own business.” 

“ But what need uncle take offence for?” said Eve. Then, with a 
quick resolve to set her doubts at rest, she added: “TI can’t see what 
it had to do with him. Uncle hasn’t got anything to do with the 
smuggling, has he?” 

“Well, that’s best known to uncle hisself,” said Joan, rising from 
the table. “Only mind this, Eve: whenever you hear people 
talking anything against what they don’t know nothin’ about, you 
just tell em that you’ve got a uncle and cousin as never did a thing 
they was ashamed of in their lives. And to be set ’pon like that, in 
a chapel, too, where you’m foced to sit still with yer mouth shut; 
"twas no wonder that uncle swored he’d never set foot inside no such 
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place agen—though ’tis very hard ’pon me, after havin’ got un to 
go there—and now, Sundays, ’tis drink, drink, as bad as iver.” 

Eve’s heart sank within her; a thousand undefined fears took 
possession of her mind, casting their shadows on her troubled face, 
which Joan, quick to note, tried to clear away by saying : 

“ Awh! you know what men be when a parcel of em gets together, 
and there’s nothing more to do but tellin’ up th’ old stories over and 
over again; then, every time they can’t think of nothin’ else, ’tis 
empty their glasses. And uncle’s one who's all very well so long as 
he’s had nothin’, or he’s had enough; but betwixt and between you 
might walk with yer head in yer hand, and then ’twouldn’t be right. 
Jerrem’s th’ only wan that can manage un at they times and sich.” 

“ Jerrem!” repeated Eve, “ who’s he—another cousin ?” 

“‘ Well, yes and no; everybody belongs to Jerrem, and he belongs 
to nobody.” 

“ Why, how can that be?” laughed Eve. 

“ Why, ’cos he can’t claim blood with none o’ us here, nor, so far 
as he knows, with none no place else. He was washed ashore one 
Christmas Eve in th’ arms of a poor nigger-black, who never fetched 
the shore alive. “Iwas more than twenty year agone, on a terrible 
night o’ weather; the coast for miles was strewed with wrecks, I 
can’t tell ’ee how many ships was washed ashore in Whitsand Bay, 
and all about up to there. To one of ’em the poor black man must 
ha’ belonged, and tried to save his life and the child’s too ; though he 
couldn’t ha’ bin his own neither, for Jerrem’s skin’s as clear as 
yours or mine. He was naught but a baby like, I’ve heard ’em say, 
and couldn’t spake a word. Oh! but Aunt Joanna she did love him 
dearly, though ; twas she gived un the name o’ Christmas, through 
it being Christmas Day when ole Uncle Jeremy, what used to live to 
the Point, runned in and dropped un in her lap. ‘There, missis,’ 
he says, ‘I’ve a-broffed ’ee a Christmas box.’ So they took and 
called un Jeremiah Christmas, and that’s his name to this very day ; 
and he don’t own to no other, only we calls un Jerrem for short. 
Poor aunt, I’ve a-heard her tell scores o’ times o’ the turn she got 
when she saw ‘twas a baby that th’ old chap had dropped.” 

“Had they got any children of their own then?” 

“Awh yes! Adam was a good big boy, able to talk and rin 
about; and the little toad had gota jealous heart inside un then, 
for the minnit he seed aunt kissin’ and huggin’ the baby he sets 
up a screech, and was for flying at un like a tiger-cat ; and to aunt’s 
dyin’ day he could never abide seein’ her make much o’ Jerrem.” 

“That wasn’t showing a very nice disposition, though,” said Eve. 

“Well, no more it was; still I’ve often wished aunt would do 
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other than she did, and not be so tooked up with Jerrem’s coaxin’ 
ways as she was, for, with all his kissin’ and cossetin’ of her, when 
her was lain low, poor sawl, ’twas easy to see which heart had been 
most full of love for her. But there, we’m all as we was made, ye 
know, some to show and some to feel.” 


Cuapter VI. 


AxtHouaH the two girls spent most of the afternoon on Hard Head 
and the heights around, nothing was to be seen of the expected 
vessels, a disappointment which, Joan seeming to feel, Eve tried to 
get up some small show of having a share in, although in reality it 
was a relief to her that nobody was coming to intrude upon, perhaps 
to dispel, her present state of happiness—a happiness so complete 
that she felt as if she had been suddenly transported into the land of 
her dreams and fancies, only that this reality exceeded the imagination 
in a tenfold degree. 

In the beginning, at each turn she would seize Joan by the arm, 
and excitedly make a fresh demand upon her sympathy, until, 
finding that Joan only laughed at such enthusiasm about a scene 
which familiarity had robbed of its beauty, Eve relieved herself 
by giving vent to long-drawn sighs of satisfied content. With 
something of that rapture akin to which the caged bird hails its 
newly gained freedom did this town-bred maiden gaze upon the 
unbroken space before her. 

Whichever side she turned, her eyes fell on a scene every feature 
of which was new to her. Landward, the valley with its sloping 
craggy sides; seaward, the broad blue belt of waters, out into which 
the distant headlands stretched with the shadowy dimness of an 
unknown land. Overhead the sun shone hot and bright, so that 
Joan, languid and drowsy, threw herself down and gave way to her 
inclination to doze; while Eve, well pleased to have her quiet, sat 
silent and rapt in the beauty around her. 

Not a sound came to break the stillness, save when the gulls went 
soaring overhead with croaking cries, or the bees grew noisy over the 
nodding thistles. Surely in such a place as this sin and sorrow must 
be unknown, for, with those one loved on earth, who could be 
sorrowful here? This thought was still in her mind when Joan, 
suddenly awakened, proposed they should descend; and, after 
stopping to cast a last look from the Chapel Rock, they took their 
way back to the village. 

“Oh my, what steps!” exclaimed Eve, as she prepared to follow 
Joan down a worn-away flight, roughly cut out of the solid rock. 
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“Fine place for pattens, my dear,” laughed Joan, as, having 
recklessly reached the bottom, she stood waiting, inwardly tickled at 
Eve's cautious descent. 

The sound of voices had by this time brought to the door of a 
cottage, situated at the top of the landing-place, an old woman, who, 
after giving a short-sighted scrutiny to Joan, said : 

“Awh, it be you, be it? I couldn’t think watever giglet ‘twas 
comin’. How be ’ee, then?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Joan. “Are you pretty well? ” 

“Iss, there ain’t much amiss wi’ me. I's iver so much better than 
I war thirty year agone. I doan’t wear no bunnet now, nor no 
handkercher, nor that; and I can see without no spectacles. Awh, 
bless ’ee, if ’twasn’t for my legs I should be brave, but they swells 
terrible bad ; and that’s where I’m goin’ to, if so be they'll car’ me so 
far, to Tallan beach there, to walk ’em down a bit pon the pebbly 
shore: the doctor says ’tis the thing to do, and the more rubbly the 
better. Who be you, then?” she said, as Eve landed herself on the 


flat beside them. 


“Tis Uncle Zebedee’s niece from London,” answered Joan, with 
becoming pride in her City connection. 

“ Awh, whether she be or no! wa-al, you’m come to the right 
place here for maidens—men to marry and money to spend. Awh, 


I wishes I was young agen. Id tell ’ee "bout it, and me as could car’ 


me two gallons o’ sperrits and a dollup o’ tay, besides lace and 
chaney, and was knawed up to Plymouth and for miles round. Why, 
I’ve bin to the clink afore now,” she said triumphantly: “and they 
threatened me with Bodmint Gaol wance, but not afore I’d marked 
my man, bless ’ee: he car’d Poll Potter’s score on his body to his 
grave, I'll warrant ’em he did.” 

“Ah, you've bin one o’ the right sort, Poll,” said Joan; “folks 
now ain’t what they used to be in your day.” 

“ No, tine-a-by, not they,” returned the old woman contemptuously ; 
“°tis all for stickin’ yerself up for fine madams, now; dressin’ out 
and that. This is the thing—” and she caught hold of the lace on 
Joan’s kerchief—“and ruffle sleeves, forsooth! Shame upon ’ee, 
Joan, and yer uncle too, for lettin’ ee wear such fal-de-lals; and 
Zebedee a sensible man as knows the worth o’ such, for over a 
guinea a yard or more!” 

“Tt hasn’t got nothin’ to do with Uncle Zebedee,” said Joan, with 
a toss of her head; “’twas Adam gave ’em to me, there now,” and 
she passed her hand gently over the delicately textured frill which 
shaded her somewhat over-coloured elbows. 

“ A bit o’ sweetheartin’, was it? But there, don’t ’ee trust to un, 
Joan—he isn’t a-thinkin’ of you, take my word for that;” and she 
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raised her voice to call after Joan, who, at the first words of warning, 
had run down the remaining steps. 

“Don’t you make too sure o’ that!” Joan called back, turning 
round under pretence of seeing that Eve was coming. 

“All right, only doan’t you nayther,” said the old woman, 
emphatically. “So you be his chield?” she said, looking at Eve as 
she passed by; “and a nice rapskallion rogue he war,” she added, 
with a sigh; “but for a’ that I was mazed after un, though he 
couldn’t abide me—more’s the pity, p’r’aps, for he might ha’ bin 
alive now, though that’s nothin’ much, neither. ‘Tis a poor tale 
of it when’t comes to nought else but lookin’ on; if ’t warn’t for 
the little they brings me, freight free, and the bit o’ haggle I has 
o’er it, I'd as soon be out of it as here.” 

The concluding sentence of these reflections was lost upon Eve, as 
she had already overtaken Joan, whose flushed face betrayed the 
annoyance old Poll’s words had caused. 

“Why, Joan, I do believe you’re a sly one,” said Eve, “and that, 
for all you say, Adam’s more than a cousin to you.” 

“No, indeed he’s not,” replied Joan, quickly ; “so don’t take that 
into yer head, Eve. You'll soon hear from all around who’s got a 
soft place for me, but ’tisn’t Adam, mind; folks brought up together 
from babies never turn into lovers, somehow.” 

“Don’t you think so?” said Eve. “Oh, I don’t know that. I’ve 
heard tell of several who’ve thought different, and have married.” 

“ Have ’ee ? What, people you’ve knowed?” said Joan, earnestly ; 
“they who've always lived together in one house as we've done? I 
should like to hear about ’em, if ’twas only out of curiosity’s sake.” 

But unfortunately, when put to the test, Eve was unable, by 
further experience, to substantiate her statement, and could only 
repeat that, though she couldn’t bring their histories clearly to her 
mind, she felt certain she had heard of such people; and Joan shook 
her head disappointedly, saying, in an incredulous voice : 

“ Ah, I can’t credit it; it doesn’t seem likely to me that ever such 
a thing could come to pass.” 

And she turned aside to speak to a comely looking woman, who 
came out to the door of a near-by house which they were passing. 

“Well, Joan, who've ’ee got there?” she called out, while Eve, in 
order to allow of the question being freely answered, turned to look 
at the quaint weather-beaten pier. 

Fortunately it was high-water, and the unsightly deposits, often 
offensive to the nose as well as the eyes, were hidden from view. 

Everything seemed bathed in sunlight and pervaded by a soft 
drowsy quiet. A group of aged men leaned over and against the 
bridge, enjoying a chat together; some boys lounged about the 
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neighbouring rocks, and seemingly played at catching fish; with 
these exceptions the whole village seemed delivered up to women. 

“?Tain’t much of a place to look at now,” said a voice near. 

And turning, Eve found it came from the woman belonging to the 
house into which Joan had by this time entered. 

“Polperro’s a proper poor wisht place when the boats is out.” 

“Why, are there more boats than are here now?” asked Eve. 

“What d’ee mane—than these here? Why, bless the maid, how 
do ’ee think they’m to reach Guarnsey and places in such like as 
they? Why, did ’ee never see a lugger? No? Well, then, us has 
got somethin’ to show ’ee for all you’ve come fra London.” 

“Oh, you’ve many things here that I wouldn’t change for all the 
sights London can show,” said Eve, promptly. 

“We have? Why, what be they, then ?” 

“The country and the sea all around, and everything so still and 
quiet. Iwas thinking, as I sat looking out upon it all up on top 
there, that the people here must be forced to be very good!” 

“My life!” exclaimed the woman, turning round to Joan, “’tis 
time her was cut for the simples. Why, do ’ee knaw,” she said, 
addressing Eve, “that there ain’t a place far nor near that’s to— 
but there,” she interrupted, “I won’t tell ’ee. Ill only ax ’ee this 
much—come down here this time next week, and tell me what ye 
thinks of it then. Still and quiet, and fo’ced to be good!” she 
repeated. ‘“ Well, I’m blest! why, was ’ee born innicent, or have 
ee bin took so all of a suddent ?” 

Poor Eve blushed confusedly, feeling, without knowing how, that 
she had been guilty of displaying some unusual want of sense; 
while Joan, annoyed at her being so openly laughed at, exclaimed 
angrily : 

“Don’t take no notice o’ what she says, Eve; she’s always telling 
up a passel o’ nonsense. And so ’tis just what Eve says,” she added, 
sympathetically ; “a stupid old place half its time, with nobody to 
see, and nothink to look at. If uncle don’t come by to-morrow, we 
two ‘ll go to Looe or Fowey, or somewheres; we won’t die o’ the 
dismals in this old dungeon of a hawl. Why, t’ sodgers ’ud be better 
than nobody, I do declare !” 

“Tis so well to wish for t’ pressgang, while you’m "bout it,” 
laughed the woman; “and I don’t know but you mightn’t give 
‘em a welcome neither, if they’d only find their way up to Crumple- 
horne, and fall in with our Sammy a-twiddlin’ his thumbs. Have 
‘ee took her up tosee yer mother yet ?” she asked, jerking her finger 
towards Eve, whose attention was by this time completely engrossed 
in examining the contents of the well-furnished dresser. “I say,” she 
said, answering Joan’s pout and shake of the head, “there'll be a 
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pretty how-de-do if you doan’t; her was down here sighing and 
groanin’ her insides out ‘cos somebody ha’ told her they seed ’ee to 
the wrastling match. As I said, ‘Why, what be ’ee makin’ that noise 
about, then? There was as honest women there as your Joan, or her 
mother afore her.’ I han’t a-got patience with anybody settin’ their 
selves up so, ’cos they chance to come fra Bodmint. ‘ Fower waalls 
and a turnkey,’ as old Bungey said, when they axed what he’d seed 
there; and that’s purty much about it, I reckon, leastwise with most 
that makes that journey. Still, if I was you, Joan, I’d take her up, 
’cos her knaws her’s here ; Sammy’s a-told her that.” 

Joan spent a few minutes in reflection, then she said: 

“ Eve, what d’ye say ? will ’ee go up and see mother?” 

“Eh, Joan! mother—what, your mother? Yes, I should like to 
yery much, I was so taken up with all this beautiful china,” she 
said, apologetically, “ that I wasn’t listening to what you were talking 
about.” 

“Doesn’t her clip her words?” said the hostess, who was a 
relation to Joan on the father’s side. “Tis a purty way o’ talkin’ 
though, and’s all of a piece with her. You've a-lost somebody, my 
dear, haven’t ’ee ?” she asked, looking at Eve’s black gown. 

“Yes, my mother,” said Eve, surprised at the tone of sympathy 
the questioner was able to throw into her voice. 

“ Ah, that’s a sore loss, that is. I’ve a-lost my awn mother, so I 
ean tell. Poor old sawl! I thinks I see her now! When we 
children had bin off, nobody knows how long, and her worritin’ and 
thinkin’ us was to bottom o’ say, her’d come out with a girt big stick 
and her’d eather us till her couldn’t stand, and call us all the raskil 
rogues her could lay her tongue to. I often thinks of it now, and it 
brings back her words to me: ‘ You may find another husband,’ her’d 
say, ‘or have another chield, but there’s niver but the wan mother.’ 
And some o’ that chaney there was hers. Well, that very cup and 
sarcer you’m lookin’ at now belonged to she! and so you take it, my 
dear, and keep it. No! nonsense, but you shall, now!” for Eve was 
protesting against accepting such a present. “Iwill only get 
broked up into sherds here; and if her was alive, you'd a bin 
welcome to th’ whole dresserful, her was such a free-handed woman ! 
Chaney, tay, liquor, no matter what—so long as she'd got, she'd 
give.” 

“T think you must take after her,” said Eve, rather embarrassed by 
such unexpected generosity; “but I really feel as if I was taking 
advantage of your good nature. I shall be afraid to admire anything 
again, though that'll be a hard thing to do in a place like this, where 
everybody’s got such lots of lovely things.” 

“Oh, ’twon’t be long afore you'll have as good as any one; 
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for, for sure, they'll niver let ’er go back agen. So you'd better 
write to the baws you've left behind and tell ’em so to wance.” 

Eve gave a shake of her head, which served the double duty of 
disowning the impeachment of a beau and bidding farewell ; and the 
two girls turned up the street, and only waiting to deposit Eve’s cup 
in a safe keeping-place, they took their way towards Crumplehorne. 

The road recalled to Eve’s recollection the way by which she had 
come, though it seemed impossible that it was only on the previous 
evening that she had traversed it for the first time. The varied 
scenes she had looked upon, the sensations she had passed through, 
had spread the day over « much longer space of time than that 
occupied by twenty-four hours. Already Joan had made her feel as 
if she was a friend whom she had known for years. Even the people 
whom she casually met broke the ice of first acquaintanceship by 
such a decided plunge that she was at once at home with them. 
Altogether a new phase of life had opened for her, and had suddenly 
swallowed up her anxieties about the present, and her regret about 
the future. 

During the whole day, since the early morning, not one thought 
of Reuben had entered her mind; a test, had she been given to 
analyse her feelings, of her perfect contentment. For as long as Eve 
was happy, Reuben would be forgotten ; let disappointment or regret 
set in, and her thoughts veered round to him. 

“Why, you've turned silent all to once,” said Joan, tired of her 
own five minutes’ reflections. 

“T was thinking,” said Eve. 

“What about ?” asked Joan. 

“ Why, I was thinking that I couldn’t believe ’twas no more than 
last night I passed by here—oh! with such a heavy heart, Joan!” 
and at the remembrance her eyes swam with tears. 

“And for why?” said Joan, in some surprise. 

“Oh, because I began to feel that I was coming to where you'd all 
be strange to me; and I wondered whether I’d done right in leaving 
my own home, where mother and me had lived together so long.” 

“Hadn’t ’ee any else to leave behind but the thoughts o’ your 
mother ?” interrupted Joan, practically. 

“No.” Then, feeling this was not quite true, she added: “That 
is, nobody that I minded much—not that I cared to leave. I had 
somebody that didn’t like me going, and begged me to stay—but that 
was only a friend.” 

“A friend ?” repeated Joan, incredulously—* a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, I reckon. Come now, you may so well tell me 


all about it; I’m sure to get at it sooner or later. What's his name, 
eh?” 
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“Oh, I don’t mind telling you his name,” laughed Eve. “ Reuben 
May, that’s his name; but ’tisn’t he I want to speak of—’tis you, 
Joan, for making me feel so at home all at once. I shall never forget 
it, never! ” 

And as she turned her face toward Joan, the drops which had 
trembled in her eyes fell on her cheeks. 

“ Why, what nonsense next!” exclaimed Joan, impulsively thread- 
ing her arm through Eve’s, and hugging it close up to her; “as if 
anybody could help being kind to ’ee. Tis only to look in your face, 
and you can’t do no other; and mind, ’tis none o’ my doin’s that 
you’m here,” she continued, following out her own train of thought. 
“TI was that set agenst your comin’, as you never did. I couldn’t 
abide the thoughts of it. Adam, and me too, took on with uncle 
ever so, when he would have ’ee come; but ’twas no use, there was 
no turnin’ un; and now I wouldn’t have it otherwise for iver so. 
You’m so altogether different to what I looked for ; I thought you’d 
be mimpin’ and mincin’, and that nothin’ ’ud please ’ee, and you'd be 
cuttin’ up a Dido with everything and everybody ; ’stead o’ which ’tis as 
if I'd know’d ’ee all my life, and you'd bin away and come back agen.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Eve, laughing in the midst of her tears; 
“for when you've lost everybody, as I have, something in your heart 
seems always pining after people’s love.” 

“Which you mostly gets, I reckon,” said Joan, smiling. “ Tis 
that innicent sort o’ look you’m got, and yer mild way o’ speakin’, that 
does it, I ’spects. But you must pluck up a spirit afore the men ”— 
for Eve had been telling her how entirely unaccustomed she was to 
any but female companionship—* and be ready with an answer afore 
they speak, so impident as some of ’em be. They know ’tis no use 
tryin’ it on with me, though. I gives ’em so good as they brings, any 
day ; and that’s what men like, you know—plenty o’ courage, and a 
woman that isn’t afraid o’ anything or anybody ; for, no matter how I 
feel, I'd die afore I'd show any fear.” 

“ But I should show the fear, and die too,” said Eve. 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed Joan ; “I'll give ’ee a lesson or two so 
that you shan’t know yourself for the same.” Then suddenly 
stopping and drawing down her face, she said: “ But ‘ there’s a time 
for everything,’ said Solomon the wise, and that time ain’t now, for 
there’s the mill, and ’tis in here that my mother lives. And Eve,” 
she continued, turning round in the act of giving the gate a hoist 
preparatory to swinging it open, “if so be mother should begin about 
uncle and they, don’t you take no heed, ’cos what she says doesn’t lie 
deeper down than her tongue, and she only says it to keep in with the 
chapel-folks.” 

Eve was spared the awkwardness of any reply by having to bestow 
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all her attention on picking her steps through the mud by which the 
gate was surrounded, for from most of the people carrying their corn 
to be ground, and not unfrequently waiting about until the process 
was accomplished, the approach to the mill was seldom or never 
anything but a slough, of a consistency varying with the state of the 
weather. A few yards on, this miry path turned off to the right, 
leaving a tolerably free space of well-washed pebbles, in the midst of 
which was the dwelling-house, the door of which was conveniently 
placed so that it commanded a full view of the out-gate. In a 
straight line with this door, the upper half of which, after the 
prevailing fashion, was left open, a little round table was set, and 
behind this table Eve, drawing nearer, perceived an elderly person, 
whom she supposed must be Mrs. Tucker. But, notwithstanding that 
by this time the two girls were close by, Mrs. Tucker’s face continued 
immovable, her eyes fixed, and her fingers knitting away as if no 
mundane object could possibly engross such steadfast attention. 

The gaze so completely ignored the presence of her visitors that 
by the time Joan had got up to the door Eve had found ample time 
to take a critical survey of Mrs. Tucker’s personal appearance, which 
formed such a contrast to Joan’s that it was difficult to reconcile it 
with the close relationship which existed between them. 

Mrs. Tucker seemed tall, flat, and bony; her dress was drab, her 
kerchief black, and her cap, under which her hair was all hidden, was 
fashioned after the model of a Quaker’s. Still her face, though stern, 
was not unpleasing, and its form and features were, on the whole, 
better modelled and more delicately cast than her daughter’s. 

“ Well, Joan!” she said at length, with a touch of displeasure in 
her voice. 

“Well, mother!” answered Joan, with a corresponding modicum 
of defiance. 

Then there was a pause, during which Joan evidently waited for 
her mother to say something to Eve; but this hope being vain, she 
was forced into saying, with a trifle more aggression : 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to say nothin’ to Eve, mother? I brought her 
up a-purpose, fancyin’ you'd like to see her, p’r’aps, and ’ud be put 
out if I didn’t.” 

And stepping on one side, she threw Eve into the foreground, and 
obliged her to advance with the timid air of one who is uncertain of 
her welcome. 

“T don’t know why I should be expected to know people afore I’ve 
heerd their names,” said Mrs. Tucker, stiffly ; “but, if this is Eve— 
why—how do you find yourself?” and she made just sufficient pause 
between the two parts of her sentence to give the idea that the greet- 
ing prompted by politeness had been curtailed by principle. 
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“I feel better to-day,” said Eve, growing confused under the 
scrutiny she was undergoing. 

“My son-in-law, Samuel, told me that you seemed very tired by 
your journey.” 

“Yes,” answered Eve, feeling her indifferent treatment of Samuel 
might be the cause of this cool greeting; “I fear he thought me but 
poor company. I hardly spoke a word all the way.” 

“Well, if you’d nothin’ to say, ’tis so well to hold yer tongue; as I 
tell Joan, ’tis but a poor clapper that’s allays on the tinkle. Why 
didn’t you come up to dinner then, Joan?” she said, turning to her 
daughter. ‘We mightn’t have got dainties to set Eve down to, but 
we've allays got somethin’ to eat, thank the Lord.” 

“T couldn’t tell but what uncle might be home, and we can’t stay 
now long, for they may be in any hour.” 

“ Ah, then uncle hasn’t seen Eve yet? I should say he'd be disap- 
pointed not to find her more featured like her father’s family.” 

“T don’t know why he should be, then,” said Joan, sharply. “TI 
can’t tell who she’s featured after, but somebody a sight better-looking 
than any o’ the Pascal lot.” 

“That’s as people see,” said Mrs. Tucker, grimly. 

“Oh yes,” returned Joan, recklessly; “’tis free thought, and free 
speech, and free trade here, and long life to it, I says.” 

“ And what do you say, Eve?” asked Mrs. Tucker. 

“Eve can’t say anythin’ about what she don’t know nothin’, can ye, 
Eve?” said Joan ; “but as far as she’s sin, she likes the place dearly, 
and the people too, and she don’t intend to go back to London never 
no more.” 

“Oh, Joan, Joan! don’t say that!” exclaimed Eve, trying to give 
a more pleasant turn to the discord which was evidently impending 
between the mother and daughter. 

While Mrs. Tucker said : 

“Tis early days to make up your mind, seeing you haven’t sin yer 
uncle yet, nor he you. Joan allays forgets that there’s more than she 
has got a. voice in matters.” 

“No, Joan don’t, mother ; and you'll see that there'll be more than 
uncle and me beggin’ her to stay. Adam hasn’t seed her yet,” and 
the girl looked up with an expression of defiance. 

“That’s true,” replied Mrs. Tucker, without altering a tone or a 
feature ; “ Eve has got to see both the baws—Adam and Jerrem, too. 
"Tis to be hoped you'll take to Jerrem, Eve,” she said, glancing in 
Joan’s direction, “ or your uncle will be sore put out ; he seems to have 
got his heart set pon you and Jerrem makin’ a match of it.” 

“He hasn’t done nothin’ o’ the sort,” returned Joan fiercely ; “ and 
‘tisn’t right in you to say so, mother, ’cos uncle, in a joke like, said 
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somethin’ in a laughin’ way, but he didn’t mean it no more for 
Jerrem than he did for Adam; and, as Eve hasn’t sin neither of ’em, 
tis as likely she takes to one as t’other, and more when she knows 
*twould be disappointin’ me, for I loves Jerrem dearly, Eve, and I don’t 
care who knows it, neither.” 

“T think if I was a young pusson, I should wait ’til I was axed 
afore I was so very free in offering my company to anybody,” said 
Mrs. Tucker, worked at last into some show of anger. 

“Oh, no need for that,” laughed the irrepressible Joan. ‘So long 
as we understands each other, whether Jerrem tells me or I tells he, 
it comes to the same thing; and, now that we've had our haggle out, 
mother, I think ’tis so well us goes;” and she jumped up, but so 
heedlessly that the tucked-up train of her gown caught in the handle 
of a neighbouring cupboard-door, and she had to stand still while Eve 
endeavoured to disentangle it. 

“ There’s one thing I’m glad to see,” said Mrs. Tucker, taking note 
of the two girls as they stood side by side, “and that is, that Eve’s 
clothes is consistent, and I hope she’s got the sense to keep ’em so, and 
not be a-bedizenin’ herself out with all manner o’ things as you do, 
Joan. I’m fairly fo’ced to close my eyes for the dazzle o’ that 
chintz. Whatever you can be thinkin’ o’ yerself to go dressin’ up 
in that rory-tory stuff, I don’t know. Does it never enter yer 
poor vain head that yer miserable body will be ate up by worms some 
day ?” 

“They won’t eat it up any the more ’cos o’ this chintz gown, 
mother. Ain’t it sweet and pyrty?” she added, turning to Eve. 
“Tis a rale booty, that ’tis; there isn’t the like of it in the place. 
Twas gived to me a Christmas present,” she added significantly, while 
the displeasure deepened in Mrs. Tucker’s face, so that Eve tried to 
throw a little reproof into the look she gave Joan, for she saw plainly 
enough that mother and daughter were at cross-purposes about some- 
body, and Joan was bent upon teasing. 

Whether Joan noticed the expression, she could not tell ; but after 
@ minute’s pause, she broke out passionately, saying : 

“ How can ’ee find it in yer heart to act as ye do, mother, never 
havin’ a good word or a kind thought for a poor sawl who hasn’t 
nobody to cling to natural-like? Any one ‘ud think the religion 
you'm allays preachin’ up would teach ’ee better than that.” 

“Everybody in their place, that’s my motter,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
whose stolid manner was vividly contrasted with her daughter’s 
excitable temperament; “and the place o’ strangers ain’t that o” 
childern. Now, ’tis of no use bidin’ here to cavil, Joan,” she con- 
tinued, seeing that Joan was about to answer her. “I’ve used the 
same words to your aunt, and your uncle too, scores o’ times, and 
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said then, as I say now, that a day may come when they rues it; and 
all I pray for is that my misgivin’s mayn’t come to pass.” 

“Tss; well, I think you may let that prayer bide now, mother!” 
exclaimed Joan ; “ there’s plenty else things to pray for besides that, 
and people too. There’s me; you've always got me on hand, you 
know.” 

“T don’t forget you, Joan; you may make your mind easy o’ that,” 
said Mrs. Tucker. 

“Well, here’s Eve, you can give her a turn now.” 

“Very like I might do worse, for I dare swear Eve ain’t beyond 
needing guidance more than other young maidens.” 

“No, indeed,” said Eve; “none of us are too good, and I 
often have the wish to be different from what I am.” 

‘Ah, ’tain’t much good if you don’t go no further than wishin’,” 
said Mrs. Tucker ; “so far as wishin’ goes, you might sit there and 
wish you was home, but you wouldn’t be a step the further near to 
it.” 

“That’s true,” broke in Joan, “for I’ve bin wishin’ myself home 
this hour and more, and so I should think had Eve too.” 

“Qh, I dare say,” said Mrs. Tucker. “I know very well that I'm 
no great company for young folks; but a time may come—when I’m 
dead and gone and mouldin’ in my grave, though you may both be 
left behind—-to prove that the words I’ve a-spoke is true; for we all 
do fade as a leaf, and are born to sorrow as the sparks flies upwards ;” 
and with this salient remark Mrs. Tucker allowed the two girls to 
depart, Joan fairly running, in her anxiety to be out of the place, the 
further gate of which she flung open with such force that it closed 
behind them with a swinging noise that seemed to afford her much 
relief, and she gave vent to a loud sigh, saying : 

“Now, Eve, isn’t mother too much for anybody? She just works 
me up till I could say anything. There, don’t ’ee look like that at 
me, ’cos ’tis her fault so much as mine. She knows what I am, and 
what sets me up, and yet that’s the very thing she pitches on to talk 
about.” 

“T fancy you say things, though, that vex her too,” said Eve, 
smiling. 

But Joan did not return the smile; her face grew more cloudy as 
she said : 

“Perhaps I do—I dare say; but you don’t know all the ins and 
outs. Some day, happen, I may tell ’ee—’t all depends.” And she 
gave another sigh. “But ’tis shameful to set Adam up agen Jerrem, 
and that mother’s sure to do if ever she finds the chance. She'd tell 
another story if she’d got to live with em both, and was allays tryin’ 
to set all straight between the two, as I am; and Jerrem so madcap 
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and feather-brained as he is, and Adam like a bit o’ touch-paper for 
temper.” 

oT half think I shall like Jerrem better than I shall Adam,” said 
Eve, with a sly look, intended to rouse Joan from her grave mood. 

“Do ’ee?” said Joan, with a smile which began to chase away 
the cloud from her face. “ But no; you haven’t seen the two of 
’em together yet, Eve. When you do, I'll wager ’tis Adam you'll 
choose.” 

Eve shook her head. 

“Tm never one to be taken by looks,” she said. ‘“ Besides, if he 
was everybody’s choice, why isn’t he yours—eh, Mrs. Joan ?” 

Joan feigned to laugh, but in the midst of the laugh she burst out 
crying, sobbing hysterically as she said : 

“Oh, because I’m nothin’ but Cousin Joan, to be made much of 
when there’s nobody else, and forgot all about if another’s by !” 

Eve stood amazed. This sudden shifting mood was a mystery to 
her ; she hardly knew what to say or do. Surely her speech could 
not have pained Joan ? if so, how? andwhy? She was still hesitating, 
and thinking what comfort she could offer, when Joan raised her head 
with the visible intention of saying something—but in a moment her 
attention was arrested; she took two or three steps forward, then, 
apparently forgetful of all else, she exclaimed : 

“Tt must be they! Yes, there’s another! Quick, Eve! run, ’tis 
the boats! One o’ ’em’s in sight, and most like ’tis uncle’s! If 
we don’t look sharp they'll be in ’fore we can get home.” 











Middle-class Domestic Life in Spain. 


In an old and now but little-read work on Spain, “ Spanische’s fiir 
die Gebildetewelt,” by Von Alban Stotz, the following remarkable 
passage occurs. Speaking of the Spanish Department in the first 
exhibition in 1851, he says: “I beheld only three things: a sword; 
a bishop’s staff; and a very beautiful guitar.” 

I have never read an observation more pithy, or, when well 
considered, more descriptive in a few words, of the Spanish national 
character ; there is, save in Cataluia—and the Catalunans say they 
are not Spaniards !—very little solid industry in Spain, but there is 
an old-world chivalry, well-betokened by the sword above-mentioned ; 
a mediaeval state of religion ; and a love of amusement, well-betokened 
by the tinkling guitar. ‘ 

Many writers, notably Ford and Borrow, have written, and written 
well and truthfully, upon the always interesting and picturesque 
peasant classes of Spain. Those mahogany-faced sons of the wild, gray, 
spreading campo, or of the blue, romantic sierra, semi-gipsy, semi- 
savage, wholly uneducated, nobly chivalrous, children of Nature, whom 
the railway traveller, as he rattles through the wastes of Andalucia or 
the pine-woods near Seville, sees flitting, ghost-like, in gaudy dresses 
in the country or province. They shuffle along, singing their wild 
melancholy ditties, at set of sun, in sandalled feet through clouds of 
dust towards their lonely pueblo, flitting, with their patient ass 
trotting in front, through the groves of stunted, glaucous olive-trees, 
or threading the narrow track that skirts the hedge of aloe, or of 
prickly pear. 

Rough sons of toil! full of interest are you, your quaint herbal 
remedies, your strange folk-lore, your erotic songs and ditties, 
your women’s wailing nana (nursery rhyme) as they put baby to 
sleep, your outlandish superstitions—full of interest for poet, painter, 
or any lover of the old-world and the curious and the romantic! 
But, rough indeed ; and witha vengeance! Said Pepita, my nurse- 
maid, to me to-night, her sweet face rippling over with a naive 
smile, “ Dios me libre de cazarse con un hombre de campo!” i.e. 
“God preserve me from ever being wedded to a campo-man, or field 
labourer :”—and an old fisherman, smoking his coarse paper cigarette 
in my den, looked up and said : 
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“ Ya lo creo, Pepita: una gente que tiene poca civilisacion ;” i.e. 
“T believe you, Pepita: they are a set of men who can boast of very 
little civilisation.” 

It is not of the domestic life of these wild sons of toil that I am 
about to speak in the present chapter, but of the life of a different 
class, namely, the middle class of Spain, among which I place the 
priest, the well-to-do tradesman, the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, 
and, in a word, the town or country gentleman. No English pen 
has ever yet portrayed the life of these persons—their manners, their 
mode of life, houses, food, income, religion, ideas, and nurseries. 

In this chapter I entirely disclaim speaking of the inhabitants of 
the frigid north-west of Spain; I have never visited the so-called 
Carlist provinces, and if, as I am told, the inhabitants are very 
English, and their climate very.Scottish, I certainly shall say with 
Pepita, “ Dios me libre !”—“ God preserve me!” 

I write of the three-fourths of the Peninsula with which I am 
familiar, and have for many years been familiar—Andalucia, the 
Castiles, Valencia, Murcia, Cataluia, and, but slightly, Aragon. 

The sword, the pastoral staff, the guitar, are specially emblematic of 
the tastes and character of the nation, but especially of that part of 
it which is composed of the great middle class: the men are most 
chivalrous, and full of courage; the women are devoted and religious 
—-religious in the true and natural sense of the word, tender-hearted, 
loving, generous, timid, true as Toledo steel to a true and responding 
heart; and both men and women love amusement, music, social 
intercourse, bright jest and something beyond that, the theatre, the 
bull-ring, the lottery stakes, the guitar. 

How often do they not laugh at the life and lot of their English 
brothers and sisters, these middle classes of Spain, and say, “ Why, 
she is a sufferer and hea toiler ; life has nocharms for them.” “God 
bless me; no sunshine, no Virgin ;—chops, beefsteaks; beefsteak, 
chops ; counting-house and office; husband dozing at night, his 
sovereigns in his pocket, to be banked to-morrow ; never goes to any 
place of amusement with, and never fondles, his wife—why, life at that 
rate is not worth having!” §o they temper amusement with toil, and 
toil with amusement, and, if much money be not amassed, at least 
there is this to be said for their mode of life, that it does not sow 
many, that they all glide down the stream of life swiftly and brightly, 
and that a more lasting coin than dollar or sovereign passes current 
with us all—amiability, or, as Aristotle defines it, easy pleasantry. 

In describing the mode of life of the middle classes in the 
Peninsula, our first consideration must be the casa, or house, and its 
rent. 

The average middle-class house, especially in Andalucia, was . 
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formerly, a long, low stone building, with large bow-windows caged 
in iron bars, raised about eight or ten inches above the level of the 
street: at this window, in the gloaming, all the courting is done: 
the cloaked Spaniard stands outside, and converses in hushed whispers 
with the dark-eyed, tenderly passionate girl of his choice within: a 
Spanish girl, when she loves, loves to devotion, and her warm blood 
and natural trustfulness of disposition are restrained and guarded by 
no moral culture, but by external precautions of bar and bolt. 

Generally now, however, the houses are built in one or two stories, 
and within are divided into pisos, or flats, on each of which lives a 
separate family. Within doors, the following is the regular arrange- 
ment of the house. 

There is the sala, or drawing-room, the property of the ladies, 
and at each end, opening into it with folding-doors, is an alcoba, or 
recess-room, very often dark, and windowless, to keep out the sun ; 
husband and wife each occupy an alcoba, sleeping separately, with 
the length of the sala between them. 

There is, next, the comedor, or dining-room, with an alcoba 
opening out of it; or, it may be, with the despacho, or study of the 
master of the house. There is, besides, the kitchen, with its low 
range of brick shelf, in which are sunk three small holes, the ornillas. 
These are filled with charcoal, the blue flame of which seems for ever 
flickering ; the earthen pot, containing the puchero, is ever thereon, 
sending forth through the house its savoury odours. Out of the 
kitchen, which is, generally, a wretched room, opens the closet, called 
vulgarly escusado, but, in mouths more refined, jardin or retrete. 
A small dark room used for lumber or bath-room is called éras- 
alcoba, or second alcoba: and then there is the recibidor, or ante- 
room, answering the same purpose as the old-fashioned English 
hall or waiting-room. 

If a married couple, without children, or a bachelor desire a 
lodging, they ask for a departamento, which consists of bedroom, 
sitting-room, bathroom, and gabinete, or writing-room. 

As regards furniture and general appearance of the interior, much 
need not be said. The walls are whitewashed, not papered; the 
room-floors are all of brick, and covered with estera, a thin but 
tasteful matting made of straw, with various colours and various 
patterns; plain painted wooden beams form the ceiling; the chairs 
and sofas are much as in England and France, but there is always 
the brasero or charcoal-pan in each room in winter. This copa, 
or brasero, often costs from £2 to £3, and is highly valued; it is 
used in family conclave, and in the afternoon tertulia, or ladies’ meet- 
ing, a sort of “ kettle-drum,” but without the kettle. At these ladies’ 
gatherings no refreshment of any sort or kind is ever offered, nor, 
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if offered, would it be accepted; indeed, to offer a lady refreshment 
would be considered very bad form—bad ton, indeed. 

“ Oh, Dios eterno de mi vida: Ahi! Ahi!” said a Spanish lady 
to me a few days since, when two Englishmen entered and asked for 
a glass of sherry or a cup of coffee. “ Dios de mi alma! que 
demonios son los Ingleses! Los Espanoles comen cada uno en su 
casa ; los Ingleses comen ron, te, cerveza, a cada casa;” t.e. “O 
eternal God! God of my life and of my soul! what demon-friends 
are these English! The Spaniards eat, each one at his own house; 
the English drink and eat at every house, rum, beer, tea,” &c. 

Such a thing as a dinner-party, that curse of English middle- 
class life, when the doctor’s spread must be honoured by the parson 
and his wife, and the parson must “return the squire’s hospitality ” 
within a given time after having received it—entertainments where 
not a single person enjoys the dinner; where there is no conversation ; 
where the poor cook is driven distracted; where the mistress is on 
pins and needles lest Sally, fresh caught from the workhouse, should 
upset the soup—entertainments where all are equally uncomfortable 
—such abominations do not exist in Spain. The ladies meet, chat, 
and talk for an hour in the afternoon; in the evening, the gentlemen 
come in, and merely smoke their paper cigarettes, and, perhaps, 
drink a glass of cold water (but rarely): and so, with bright conver- 
sation, and no expense or trouble to either master or servants, a 
great deal of simple pleasure is afforded, and all come satisfied, and 
drop off pleased and contented. Even to go so high in middle-class 
life as the regular weekly reunion at Senor Castelar’s modest house in 
Madrid, no viands are ever offered; the guests simply sit round the 
room of the great orator, smoke their paper cigarettes, and listen to 
his sparkling wit and brilliant conversation; and thus the privilege 
of entertaining your friends is put within the reach of all. 

Poverty in middle-class people is never a bar to seeing society ; 
and poverty owes a debt to Spanish customs. Here there is none 
of the cruel mortification carried on against decent poverty as in 
England ; the poor charity-school girl’s beautiful rich hair is not 
cropped and shorn. In England, poverty, I grant, has less 
physical suffering, and is better relieved, than in Spain, but 
it is far more insulted. In Spain, poverty has great suffering, but 
it has no insults to wound its feelings: all may be poor, one day; 
poverty is sympathised with; poverty maintains its decent self- 
respect. 

And every one who has a chair and a brasero can give a winter 
evening’s party, and meet their friends in social intercourse. 

I come to speak of one more, and that an important, use of the 
copa, or brasero: a wire cage is put over_the brass pan of glowing 
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charcoal, and it is lifted into the bed, after the fashion of the 
English warming-pan : shifted about from side to side, the sheets are 
soon thoroughly warmed. The comfort of this to an invalid in the 
icy cold of Madrid or Valladolid can hardly be told. Every good 
housewife buys, each week, at the door, a packet, costing 23d., 
of dried lavender flowers, and each day sprinkles a certain portion 
upon the glowing charcoal; thus the whole room is perfumed, 
and smells much like a church where the incense has lately been 
swung. 

It is in this way, too, that the close room of the invalid is 
fumigated, the pan being put on his bed, and the fumes of the 
aromatic lavender playing round him like a cloud, and giving warmth, 
sweetness of perfume, and relief to the bronchial tubes. 

As regards house-rent, for £36 per annum a good one-story 
house (unfurnished) may be had, in Andalucian towns ; and a piso, or 
flat, for £2 per month. For living at a lodging-house, the guest 
pays about 8s. per diem, for which he gets one small room, the use 
of a public sitting-room, and two meals per diem, with weak wine ad 
libitum. 

In old Spanish houses there is generally a very cleverly contrived 
secret receptacle for money, akin to the “secret-drawer” of the old- 
fashioned English desk ; and even now this secret cupboard is much 
used, the Spanish idea of security being—(an idea founded on 
bitter experience of many years)—to cage the windows in iron bars, 
lock up the house at night, in winter, draw round one of the family, 
look at the money, and then: “ Why, I am very safe: all I love and 
all I need is contained within the four walls of my casa.” There is, 
I grieve to say, a vast deal of distrust of banks and government 
securities, and a great holding to the proverb, “No hay mas amigo 
que Dios, y wn duro en el bolsillo ;” i.e. “No friend save God, and a 
dollar in your pocket.” 

And now with the middle class there is no banking of money; the 
bankers, to begin with, give no interest, as a rule; and so, just as in 
Scotland, in the troubled year of 1650, the goldsmiths were the only 
bankers, so now, in Spain, the gentry constantly hoard their money 
in their own houses ; some put their jewellery and plate in the montes 
de piedad, of which more anon. 

We have now fairly finished our sketch of the Spanish gentleman’s 
or tradesman’s house; we must rise at early morning, to pass an 


ordinary day with a family of the class which I am attempting to 
describe. 


The Spaniards are, as a rule, exceedingly early risers, the chief 
business of shopping being necessarily, owing to the scorching heats 
by day, performed in the early morning: at 4 a.m. the dawn—the 
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lovely, cool, even chilly madrugada of Spain—breaks out dimly, 
the last sound of the senero’s, or night-watchman’s, cry has died 
away along the voiceless street—then the family arise, the ladies to 
dress, the men to smoke the morning cigarette, and all to drink a 
cup of chocolate and eat a fragment of toast or spongecake. 

Ere five o’clock has struck, the streets are thronged ; the servants 
are all en route, basket on arm, to buy the day’s provisions at the 
fruit-market, the ladies of the party are all fussing about, putting on 
the “customary suit of solemn black,” for is not the misa, or early 
service bell, already clanging out from the old grey, time-honoured 
church tower? 

A more beautiful sight, or one more suggestive, than a Spanish 
street corner at 6 a.m., I have never yet beheld. Two streams are 
meeting in the crowded, sunlit, joyous streets—the poor toilers and 
the stately dark-robed dames and their daughters, and the husband or 
son of the family. They each are going on a different errand ; each 
to a different scene and place; the gentry to church, the servants to 
the plaza de fruta ; and the two sides of the religious life, working 
and praying, are finely contrasted. 

With lustrous, dreamy eyes, with stately step, with gilt-leaved 
prayer-book in hand, with rich silk dress of deepest black, and black 
mantilla, the lithe but stately Spanish ladies glide over the rugged 
stones on their way to the misa at the early morn, in the perfumed, 
incense-scented church, in the crumbling, hoary square, in the lowly 
street. 

Not like the ostentatious religion of the English is this Spanish 
phase of Christian worship; the English worshipper, donning his or 
her religion, just as he dons his Sunday attire, presses towards his 
pew, at glare of eleven o’clock sun, sits out a two hours’ service, 
observes that “ Mr. So-and-so wasn’t there,” and criticises the sermon : 
thus breaking at once the first rule of Christianity —“ Judge not.” 

The Spaniard, in plain mourning suit, or dress, just pushes humbly 
aside the curtain of the church-door, and kneels to pray upon the 
lowly estera, or the stone-flagged floor, and, having prayed, slips 
out, wholly unseen and unobserved in the sombre gloom and darkness 
of the church. 

The Spaniard listens to, but forbears, to criticise the preacher and 
his words. 

The Spaniard makes religious worship a part of his dazly life. 

The Spaniard has no “pew” or “sitting”: he kneels beside his 
shoemaker, his shoeblack, his field-labourer, his costermonger, his 
milliner, and, in God’s house, at least to all appearance, all are 
equal. 

The Spaniard is not locked into a building for two hours, as is 
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the fashion in English churches: he goes in, kneels down, and 
slips out unobserved when his heart is satisfied and his feelings 
have expended themselves in his act of worship. 

The stream of toilers has met the stream of prayers, and Mary 
and Martha separate, until breakfast-time, when servant and master 
meet again. 

The hours of meals with the Spanish families differ slightly; but, 
with all, there are two chief meals—(to say nothing of the cup of 
early chocolate)—in the day. At 11 a.m. or 12 is the almuerzo, or 
breakfast, and at 4 or 6 p.m. the comida, or dinner. A few years 
since the custom was (and it prevails now, in old pueblos and with 
old families) to breakfast at 9.30 a.m. and dine at 3, and have a trifle 
of supper at 9 P.M. 

In Cataluia the manufacturing poor have almuerzo at 8.30 a.M., 
merienda, or luncheon, at 12, and comida, or cena, at 6 or 6.30 
p.M.; while the peasantry in most parts of Spain have at 6 a.m. a 
copa of aguaniente, at 12 their breakfast, at 4 p.m. just a 
“snack” and a cigar, and at 6, on their return home, their supper. 

However, modern middle-class Spain breakfasts at 11 a.m, and 
dines at about 5 or 6 p.m. 

Dines—breakfasts—lunches ! did I say? If these words convey 
to my reader’s ears the idea of strictly fixed hours, of papa standing 
sharpening his scythe at the end of the table to mow down beef in 
sheaves, mamma pegging into some unhappy child who comes in with 
a tumbled pinafore, a “grace” before meat, that absolutely means 
nothing (Spaniards say, “God only listens to one grace, that is, the 
sending a slice of the dinner to the poor” ; and I think they say truly) 
and a “grace after meat” that means less than nothing, but before 
the saying of which no one may dare to move from table—if my 
words conjure up any such picture before my reader's eyes, let them 
be immediately dismissed. 

The perfect ease of the family life, even if, as I believe, it is too 
often carried to excess, binds the members of one family together 
with, literally, “cords of a man.” Nowhere, as in Spain, do the big 
sons so love and seek their seat at their father’s simple table, and 
love to be with their mother and sisters. 

True, too often they are men who ought to be up and doing: 
winning honour in the army or navy, toiling in the counting house, 
felling trees in the colonies, or delving for gold in far Frisco. But 
I am bound, in writing, to put the lights as well as the shadows 
before my readers, and, deeply as I lament to see “ Young Spain” so 
often content to live upon his aged father’s savings, yet I must not 
disguise the fact of the great affection and amiability that exists. 

It is breakfast time: the aguador, or water-carrier, has filled 
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the barrels, and the table is “laid”—with a snowy cloth, with 
porous Andujar pitchers of classic shape; with a melon rolling 
here and there; knives, forks, plates, put on without any regard 
to order or arrangement; bunches of white and purple grapes, 
and a few bottles of red astringent wine; the red wine, like 
Burgundy, of Val de peas; the amber-coloured wine of Almera 
(grown in the slopes around Albuiol) ; the red wine of Cataluna ; or, 
perhaps, the white wine of Seville. Bread lies, in spiral roscas, or 
in French rolls, or in ¢eleras (long thick staves of coarse bread), all 
about the table; a few aromatic flowers, bought in the plaza, stand 
in the midst. 

An old man comes in—a servant girl, with bare arms, and in un- 
dress uniform, comes in. Well, they look round—the family have 
not come to table. ‘“ Bueno: paciencia !”—* Well: patience!” they 
say, and the man lights his paper cigarette, and leans against the door. 

The mother and father, and one or two daughters of the family, 
come in, and take their places; the father quietly takes the melon 
before him, and cuts it into slices, passing the plate round from one 
to the other: all are wonderfully silent, respectful, self-controlled ; 
the household seems so peaceful, so patriarchal in its simple primi- 
tiveness, that the stranger feels out of place; it is another, purer, 
older world into which he has entered; all so simple, so natural, so 
self-respectful, no servant-girlism, no bells, no waiting at table of 
flunkey or footman, or awkward cub just caught from the stable-yard. 

The sons saunter in, cigar in mouth, but reverent towards their 
parents, and, saluting them with the morning kiss of affection and 
of peace, take their slice of melon. 

Then the soup, or caldo, is placed carefully on the table, any- 
where, and each takes a plateful ; then comes the cocida, for the richest 
families live much as the poor, and, in érue, natural Spain, there are 
no gourmets or gourmands; then comes, as I have said, the cocida 
—meat stewed to rags, from which the caldo has been taken, with 
rice, and slices of every sort of stewed vegetable, of the luscious, 
aromatic, semi-pungent vegetables of the country. A little dish of 
sausage, or of bacon, follows; then bread and cheese, and then fruit 
again, and the men drink a little, but very little, wine, the women 
only water. A cup of coffee and a cigarette follow ;—the meal is over. 
The clock goes half past twelve or one, and it is well-nigh time to 
lie down, if in summer in the darkened alcoba, and rest for a few 
hours, or sit down and make dresses for the coming Feast day. The 
dinner or comida is but a repetition of the almuero or breakfast ; all 
have good appetites, both for the one and for the other, and the girl, 
so delicate, in chiselled features and pallid complexion and graceful 
form, will quite surprise you by her healthy appetite and the easy 
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naturalness with which, with a beaming face, ever contented, joyous, 
and overflowing with kindness, she takes the fruits of the earth, and 
the simple meal. 

As to complaining of “a bad dinner,” that is a thing simply 
unheard of; there is no need for a cook to know more than how to 
guisar a stew—that is enough for these simple and unsophisticated, 
but most refined and delicate, children of Nature. 

And dinner over, there is the paseo, or walk, in the cool dusky 
evening, in the accustomed spot; and the men go to the Casino, 
smoke, drink coffee, and talk politics. Then, at night, early, all repair 
to bed—the bed with its most costly worked linen, its fringes of 
lace; for even the humblest peasant, with a mud-floor, will, like the 
Albanians, have beautiful and ornate bed-linen. 

You will, in this slight sketch of middle-class domestic lite, have 
been struck by its three leading features—its frugality, its simplicity, 
and its naturalness, 


Hvuau James Rose. 
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Sn the Wilds of Guiana. 


“ Mearay carnabee, mearay !”’—“ Pull away, pull!” Thus I shouted 
in the Macusi language to my Indian crew of that tribe, as I started 
from Morabally on a second expedition to the interior of Guiana, 
with the intention on this occasion of exploring the Arecoonah 
country and trying to ascend the marvellous mountain of Roraima. 
This mountain stands in the north-west corner of British Guiana, on 
the frontier of Brazil and Venezuela. I had previously spent some 
weeks in the interior regions of Equatorial America, and on the 30t2 
of May 1877 I again left Georgetown, the principal port of British 
Guiana, with such food, clothing, negotiz, and appliances as I deemed 
necessary or had the means of purchasing. I took passage in a small 
river schooner to Macourie Island, in the river Essequibo, and thence, 
after calling at Bartika Grove and Agatash, proceeded by punt 
or by bateaw to Morabally, which is a common calling station for 
voyagers up the Essequibo. It was here that I learned that: Cephas, 
a Carib chief who spoke English pretty well, and who was on the point 
of starting for the savannahs in the interior, was staying on an island 
about ten miles distant. I lost no time in interviewing him, and 
arranged that he and his son should accompany me. A crew was now 
all that was necessary. Fortunately a few Macusi Indians had just 
returned from Georgetown ; they signalised their return, according to 
the custom of their race, by a big drink. I was only able to secure 
the services of three of the Macusis, so that our party, includ- 
ing Cephas, his son Peter, and his cousin Alfred, numbered only 
seven. 

We left Morabally on the 19th of June. One of my objects in making 
this second expedition was if possible to ascend the celebrated Roraima. 
This mighty mountain, or rather elevated plateau, has never yet, so far 
as is known, been scaled by mortal man. Sir R. Schomburgk had 
seen it from a distance, and described the wondrous beauty of the 
waterfalls leaping from its sides. Mr. Brown, late Government 
Surveyor in British Guiana, visited the neighbourhood in 1869. He 
came to within such a distance of the perpendicular rock, which rises 
sheer, as to be able to form an estimate of its height. This he placed 
at 2000 feet ; and he saw that the top, which is a plain of extensive 
area, was covered with forest. But at that point he was obliged to 
abandon the quest, his stock of provisions being insufficient to sustain 
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him and his party much longer, and in his subsequently published 
narrative, ‘Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana,’ published by 
Stanford, he expresses his conviction that Roraima was once an island 
in the midst of an ocean, and he adds: “If any mammals then lived 
upon it, when the sea washed the the basis of its cliffs, the descendants 
of those mammals may exist there still, for all communication with its 
tops and the surrounding country has ever since been effectually cut 
off by its perpendicular sides. It is interesting to speculate upon 
what sort of animals might be found there, but as a speculation it 
must remain; for unless one ascended the mountain by means of a 
balloon, the question could never be settled.” In spite of this au- 
thoritative opinion, I was very sanguine. My means were slender, 
and a balloon was out of the question. I had not been able to provide 
myself with instruments to enable me to take scientific observations, 
nor with anything like an adequate supply of implements for clearing 
the way or assisting me in steep ascents. Nevertheless I was resolved 
to try. 

I made Cephas the captain of my canoe, and the water being un- 
usually low we made good progress. Passing the first set of falls, 
consisting of eight minor rapids, by the 21st we stopped at a place 
named O’Hara, which was inhabited by a brother of Cephas. Two of 
my Macusis, whom I had sent out hunting on the previous day, came 
back with a land-turtle, a large toucan, two birds like jays, and three 
pigeons. These were cooked by Cephas’s wife, and we had a sump- 
tuous repast. We here picked up an additional hand for our crew, a 
strong Carib lad, son of a celebrated peiman, or medicine man, here- 
abouts. We left O'Hara on the morning of the 22nd of June, and 
passing Gliick Island saw the surface of the lake covered with the 
Victoria Regia, the lovely tropical lily which was discovered in these 
regions not so very many years ago by Sir Robert Schomburgk, and 
named by him after our beloved sovereign. One of the Macusis 
caught a landrail here, a very pretty bird of brown claret colour, with 
pink legs and yellow beak. Before our departure from Gliick Island 
our Indians burnt a number of deserted banaboos or wigwams, formerly 
inhabited by Acawoi Indians. This they did to show their hostility 
to the neighbouring Acawoi race. 

We had brought a large jar of casseerie with us from O'Hara, 
but the Indians “pegged” into it at such a rate that it was very 
soon finished. Casseerie is prepared by boiling grated cassava until 
the poison is eliminated, then putting in some purple potatoes, which 
give it a fine pinkish colour, and adding cane juice to sweeten. The 
liquor is allowed to stand till fermentation is completed, and it is 
then ready for consumption. In taste it resembles thin sour claret. 
‘A more common way of producing an intoxicating beverage amongst 
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the native Indians is for the women of the tribe to chew cassava, 
spitting out the pulp into a large vessel until they have obtained 
the required quantity, and then leaving it to ferment. This is 
called patwarri, and a paiwarri feast, such as the Indians indulge 
in on festive occasions, is as disgusting an orgie as could be 
conceived. 

The Arrissaro Mountains came into full view on the 23rd. 
Though not very majestic, they afforded a wonderful relief to the 
monotony of bush landscape. And so we pushed on our way, 
delayed only by stopping for sleep, or for hunting or fishing. 
Among other places we passed was a deserted missionary station, 
which had been done away with in consequence of the bad behaviour, 
so the Indians said, of the missionary, who from all accounts lived 
somewhat after the style of an Oriental bashaw or a Salt Lake elder. 
The heavy rains troubled us sorely during this part of our journey, and 
we were often without the means of adequate shelter. The Indians 
tried to keep away the showers by making a low hissing sound, 
not unlike that which an ostler makes when he is rubbing a horse 
down, beating their breasts with their left hands and waving with 
their right in the direction from which the rain is coming, as if to 
deprecate its downfall. This mystic ceremony—or prayer for fine 
weather, if one may so call it—was not more effectual, so far 
as I have observed, than the efforts of more enlightened people. 
But the Indians have an ingenious method of sustaining their faith 
in its efficacy. No matter how heavy or how prolonged the shower 
may be, they keep on with their hissing and beating and waving 
till the rain has quite ceased, and then turn round with a sort of 
triumph, as much as to say, ‘“‘ We’ve done it.” 

There used to be a tribe in this country called the Manarowahs, 
of whom the adults were all fighting men. There are now but few 
left. An old feud existed between them and the Acawois. The 
latter watched their opportunity for revenge, and waited for their 
foes as they were coming down the river in their war-canoes. They 
hid themselves—some hundreds of them—in the stunted bush in 
the group of islands called Conarwarooka, which stretch across the 
river, and as the Manarowahs were passing down the narrow channels 
they assailed them with poisoned arrows. The water ran so swiftly 
that the Manarowahs were unable to stop and return the shots. 
As Cephas told me, the arrows came like rain, and being poisoned 
they did frightful havoc among the Manarowah Caribs. The habits, 
perhaps also the natures, of the Indians have to some extent 
changed since then, and such dreadful encounters never occur now, 
but there are still the lingering traces of tribal animosity which 
seem to tell of fierce struggles in bygone days. As a rule the 
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natures of any of these tribes are now most gentle and placable, 
and they only get quarrelsome when they have drunk too much 
casseerié Or paiwarri. 

Near this place is a cataract named Oldywaypartobo. The length 
of the name is out of all proportion with the size of the cataract, 
which is a very small one. Being translated, Oldywaypartobo means 
“The place where the old woman walked over,” but who the old 
woman was, or why she walked over, or what became of her after 
that, are circumstances regarding which tradition is silent. We 
passed the Warrapoota Falls, near to which are some “ picture- 
rocks,” as they are called. They have acquired this name from 
the figures of birds and animals and various hieroglyphics en- 
graved upon them by some pre-historic race. The present aborigines 
are unable to explain them, and in answer to interrogatories in- 
variably say, “ Makanaima” (God) “put them there.” Further 
on we passed the fall of Paiwarri-cayra, so called because in the 
middle there is a singular rock perched on a pedestal, resembling 
in shape the vessel in which the Indians are in the habit of making 
their pacwarrt. Near to this place there is a large rock supported 
on three smaller rocks as on pillars. The legend runs that a negro 
once killed an Acawoi on this spot, and that Makanaima, in his 
anger, opened the rock and popped the nigger inside, where he 
has ever since remained in durance. When the nigger is not asleep, 
say the Indians, you can hear him cursing the unfortunate Acawoi 
still, and their belief is that Makanaima will not let him out until 
he has ceased cursing for a whole year. The imprisoned one was 
not engaged in his comminatory practice while I was there—at least 
I did not hear him—though perhaps it would be too much to hope 
that he has seriously set his mind to qualifying himself for liberty. 

On the 2nd of July, after passing the big falls of Couropocari, 
Opobo, and Carriecuri, and when, paddling up river towards evening, 
we were on the look-out for a suitable resting-place, we saw a 
long string of heads making their way across the river. It was 
a herd of kieroonies, or wild hogs, of all sizes, from the old 
boar to the young squeaker, about fifty all told. The Indians at once 
became highly excited, and paddled up to them as hard as they 
could tear, jabbering and shouting with all their might. When 
we got well among them I singled out a large one and shot it 
dead with my small Enfield. Then leaning over the side I caught 
hold of a good-sized porker, and after a severe struggle, during 
which I was nearly pulled over, I managed to haul the little brute 
into the bottom of the canoe, and despatched him with a few blows 
on the head. The three Indians who had guns were so excited 
that they all missed, but the others used their bows and arrows and 
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secured three more, and I broke the back of another with a punting 
pole, thus making six in all. We paddled to shore with our booty, 
and were congratulating ourselves on our luck, and chaffing the 
fellows who had missed, and had just landed, when we observed that 
the grunting herd had turned back and were making for the point 
from which they had started. Not unwilling to have a little more 
sport, we all stepped back into the canoe, and went at them again. 
Cephas killed two and I killed one, and before we had time to load 
again the rest of the herd had gained the shore. We dashed after 
them into the bush, and one of our men laid another of the animals 
low with an axe. An unlucky disaster here prevented me doing 
further execution. I slipped from an overhanging tree, and, with 
my gun in my hand, fell down into the water. Swimming ashore, I 
was just too late to get a shot at a fine young boar that rushed past 
me. I followed for some distance, but as it was getting dark turned 
back, and having put on dry clothes settled myself comfortably in 
the banaboo, the Indians meanwhile scraping the ten pigs, preparatory 
to smoking them on the barbarycoot, or wooden gridiron, such as the 
natives of that country use. 

Next day, while I was washing and mending some of my clothes, 
the Indians yelled out “ Kieroonie eboo!” (“ The pigs are coming !”). 
Hastily getting powder, shot, and rifle, I rushed into the bush, hoping 
to meet some of them as they landed. I was a good way behind the 
Indians, but a fine chance presented itself as about forty of the hogs 
rushed by me, not more than ten yards off. I pulled the trigger, but 
to my great disappointment the rifle missed fire. I followed the 
herd as fast as possible, and after a long run came up with the rear- 
most, and fired again and again, but each time the cap only exploded, 
and I gave up the pursuit. And here I found myself in a new 
difficulty—I had lost my way in the bush. After so many turnings 
I could not tell in which direction our camp lay, and lest I might 
wander farther away I lay down on a log and listened, in the hope 
that I might hear some sound from the Indians that would guide me. 
But for a long time not a sound reached me, except the tapping of a 
woodpecker or the irritating noise of the razor-grinder beetle. By 
and-by, however, I heard the booming of a conch shell, which I knew 
came from one of our Indians, and although it was in exactly the 
opposite direction to where I thought the camp lay, I blundered on 
towards the spot whence the sound proceeded, and presently heard 
an Indian call. 

I answered in the same fashion, and after repeated calls and 
answers I came up with Cephas, who had turned ‘out to look for me. 
The ease with which one may get lost in the bush will appear in- 
credible to those who have no knowledge of a country where there 
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are no beaten paths and no landmarks. Cephas had been more 
fortunate than I, having shot one more hog and caught two alive. 

All that day the Indians were engaged in an occupation which was 
much to their taste, namely, the cooking and eating of dainty tit-bits, 
such as hog’s liver and brains made into a kind of sausage and broiled 
in the ashes. I tasted one of these delicacies and found it excellent. 
Our barbarycoot was six feet square, and almost groaned with flesh 
being smoked from the wood fire which was kept burning night and 
day beneath. But large as it was it would not hold above half the 
pig-meat we had to cure, and another had to be erected. The smell 
from the slaughter-house and from the cooking was rather strong. 
The latter, perhaps, would not have been unrefreshing if there had 
only been less of it; anyhow, it gave a festive atmosphere to our 
camp, which to the Indians and to myself alike, who in my wander- 
ings have known the pangs of hunger and privation, was by no means 
unwelcome. Next day, however, the stench had become quite un- 
bearable, and we were all glad to leave the spot and proceed on our 
voyage. Cephas had made an ingenious pen of sticks and bush-rope 
for imprisoning the two live pigs in the canoe, but during the night 
the larger of the two burst his bars and vanished into the river and 
darkness. I wished the other gone too, it made so much noise; and 
in less than four-and-twenty hours my wish was answered, for the little 
animal had hanged himself in the bush-rope. 

When we camped on the night of the 5th of July we collected 
some Hiawa gum, which gives a splendid light and has a most 
fragrant smell. It is one of the ingredients used by the Roman 
Catholics in South America for incense, is said to be an effectual 
cure for a cough if melted and made into pills, and the smoke of 
it, inhaled, is good for asthma. We had no coughs or asthma on 
board, and had no need for incense, and our only use for it was 
to make it take the place of candles. 

After passing the Rappu Rapids we saw our first cayman, a 
particularly stolid fellow, some fifteen feet in length. He kept 
swimming on his course without taking the slightest notice of us. 
At Apoterie, at the junction of the Essequibo and Rupununi, the 
old chief Joseph keeps a perfect menagerie of parrots, macaws, 
toucans, trumpet-birds, maim, sea-gulls, monkeys, dogs, accouri, 
turtles, sloths, ducks, and fowls, all apparently quite tame, and 
roaming about as if they had no wish to leave the spot. I here 
purchased seven ripe bananas for a fish-hook. Coboorows, a kind 
of sandfly, and mosquitoes troubled us grievously in our course up 
the Rupununi. The former bit viciously during the day, and the 
mosquitoes had their innings at night. I gave a shirt to each of 
my Indians for their protection against the blood-sucking and 
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blistering coboorow, but their legs were still exposed. For myself, 
I was compelled to put on a pair of trousers. This was an exceptional 
proceeding on my part, for till we came to the Rupununi I had been 
able to revel in the comfort of being free from these and sundry 
other articles of conventional attire. On the second night of our 
being in the Rupununi, a few hours after we had retired to rest, an 
immense tree close by us broke and fell, causing a most appalling 
crash in the still night. My Indians imagined that an evil spirit 
had done it to annoy them, and called out to the persecutor to leave 
them alone. They averred that they were carrying a white man into 
their country, and that if the spirit did not behave himself better, 
the white man would take dire revenge. This species of supersti- 
tious regard for the white man’s prowess is so much for the con- 
venience of travellers that I confess I should be sorry to see it 
dispelled. The evil spirit, if such there was, obediently left us, 
and quietness came back. It wasa lovely, balmy morning, a soft breeze 
just stirring, and if it had not been for the mosquitoes existence 
just then would have been perfectly placid and delightful: without 
question “ life” would have been “ worth living.” 

I named one of my Macusi men “the Duke,” and another “the 
Earl,” for no better reason than that they were tall and rather stately 
in their bearing. They left us at Quatama, which is their home, for 
although they had agreed to accompany us as far as Pirara Landing, 
they refused to advance an inch further when they had come among 
their own friends. From this point, therefore, we had only four 
pullers. 

A few days more brought us to our destination, and after torments 
untold and unspeakable from coboorows and mosquitoes we arrived at 
Pirara Landing, on the evening of Monday the 16th of July. Next 
day I walked alone to Karenacru, a distance of sixteen miles, and 
found my dear friend and companion, Mr. George Eddington, who 
had shared my adventures in a former expedition, and had preceded 
me in this by only a few months. I was rejoiced to find him in good 
health. 

My packages, sixteen in number, and some of them very heavy, 
were brought up from the canoe by the villagers on the following 
day, the women, according to the custom of the country, bravely 
carrying the greater part. We remained at Karenacru a few days, 
during which we negotiated with an old Indian who lived near to us 
for a new house in a more convenient situation. He had two already 
in course of erection on the banks of the Awarricru, which he offered 
to finish for us if we would pay him a few goods. The advantages 
they had were—that a canoe could come from the Rupununi to within 
a mile of the place ; that there was excellent drinking water close by, 
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good hunting near at hand, and there was only one house of Indians 
near. These were all-important considerations, but the last most 
solid of all. 

Karenacru we had found too thickly populated for convenient 
residence. The people were so inquisitive that they roamed all 
over the house, and to resent their intrusion would only offend them, 
and would by no means baulk their researches. Privacy was almost 
impossible. I can remember well, on the second day after my 
arrival at Karenacru, while I was lying in my hammock writing 
up my diary, no fewer than five ladies of the village came and hung 
over me and commented upon my handiwork, no doubt wondering 
why I should take the trouble to dirty such nice paper by filling it 
with ugly black scratches. We consequently arranged to take the 
old man’s premises. The situation was charming—on the top of 
a small hill, overlooking a fine valley, with a few clumps of trees 
scattered about in park-like fashion, a clear stream with sedgy 
banks meandering through the greenest of grass, and a glimpse 
of the Pacaraima and Canucu Mountains in the distance. 

Having got our provisions and equipments ready, and our recruits 
gathered together, we started for Roraima on Sunday morning, 


July 22 ; but I must reserve my narration of this journey for another 
chapter. 


Montaeu Fut, F.R.G.S. 











Shall 3, or Shall 3 Uot? 


JANET Buatr, at the age of forty-five, was a gentle, refined, somewhat 
fatigued-looking woman, with eyes that looked coldly and sadly out 
upon most things, though they could smile and flame upon occasions 
as only eyes of her colour can. No one was ever sure what that 
colour was. Neither blue nor grey nor green, it varied with her 
mood, and that was changeable as an April day. No eyes could 
look sadder, and none laughed more merrily when the sun was 
shining. Forty-five years of life, as it had been imposed upon Janet, 
should have tamed and tutored those glances to reveal less of the 
spirit that dwelt behind them, but they had proved untamable, and 
with them she spoke many a word her lips would not utter. 

Let me introduce her to you, as she sits one afternoon, in a shabby 
black gown, which falls with easy grace about a thin yet shapely 
figure. She is knitting a boy’s stocking, but the needles are idle for 
the moment, and she is reading the book upon her lap, an old unbound 
copy of Moliére’s ‘ Misanthrope’ ina yellow cover. She has in fact 
just read twice over Alceste’s quaint little song— 


“Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville, 
Et qwil me fallit quitter 
L’amour de ma mie; 
Je dirais au roi Henri, 
Reprenez votre Paris, 
J’aime mieux ma mie, 6 gué, 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


As Janet reads, a little tender movement flits across her careworn 
face, like the shadow of a cloud falling upon a sunlit hill. Other days 
had come back to her, and she was thinking of her first love, not Mr. 
Blair, I am sorry to say, but some one else very different, as Janet’s 
fancy pictured him, the fair curly-headed youth who had once been 
able to make her heart beat, as it had never beat since. Janet looked 
back, and saw herself again the day when she stood by her father’s 
dying bed, and pledged herself to Mark Blair, and his expectations, 
and turned away from the fair penniless youth, who had nothing but 
love to offer her ; and she again heard her father’s voice, as it cried, 
“Thank God, there is one of them provided for,” as he looked at the 
cluster of bonny lasses he was leaving almost destitute. She remem- 
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bered her short gleam of happiness in securing a home, to which her 
young sisters were ever welcome. Mark had been generous, and his 
wife was grateful. She recalled the unsatisfied yearnings of her 
heart as she tried to attach herself to the man she had wedded, her 
young severe resolves, her early rebellions and struggles, her despair, 
as she recognised the impossibility of uniting her soul to the soul of 
her husband, and all the secrets and shadows of her subsequent 
life. A light foot behind the screen aroused her, and she looked up 
for the answering glance of the face that she knew would peep 
round it. 

There it came, soft, arch, and bright. Janet’s daughter was the 
pleasantest sight a mother’s eyes could rest upon. 

“ What are you doing, Mrs. Blair ?” cried the girl, as she stood with 
her soft round chin upon the edge of the screen, an inquiring look of 
fondness in a pair of mischievous brown eyes. 

“ Well, child, trying to do two things at once, as you may see, and 
to serve me right, I have dropped half the stitches off Benny’s stock- 
ing. You may as well come in, and open the piano. Not a note of 
music have I heard to-day, and I am as dull as any old owl.” Then 
round the old pictured screen came the maid, at her mother’s bidding ; 
but she did not go to the piano. She crossed the room rapidly, and 
popped down at Janet’s feet, laying her arms on the maternal lap, 
and her round golden head upon her arms, and there she lay. 

“Touch me,” she said, in a soft imperious voice, “stroke my hair, 
fondle me, as a proper mother should.” 

“Goose,” said her mother, laying her hand immediately upon the 
shining head, and caressing it, as love alone can caress. 

It was a bleak, dull afternoon in the end of March, and the room 
was already in a dim uncertain twilight. The fire was just beginning 
to wake up. All day it had been in a sulky fit, declining to blaze 
with any energy, but making believe to burn, in a heartless, indif- 
ferent kind of way, quite impervious to coaxing. Other things besides 
human souls have their moods. The fire’s better mood was at hand. 
The coals began to glow pleasantly, and to send out ‘cheery little 
crackling sounds of good-humour. The small shabby room seemed to 
harmonise more kindly with the lights and shadows of the dancing 
flame, and looked shabby no longer. Nay, it looked pleasant and 
cosy enough, as every room that Janet inhabited had a custom of 
looking. Many a splendid drawing-room, tricked out in all the 
elegancies of fashionable upholstery, must yield the palm to the poor 
little commonplace apartment, where Janet dwelt with her books and 
her children. As for the books, they lay all about, not in company 
garb, behind glass doors, too fine to handle, but as the beloved 
familiar friends of the house, many of them ragged enough, ready at 
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call, to gossip or to preach, with a joke or a verse for a dull moment, 
a timely word of counsel, or a bit of welcome philosophy for a serious 
one, and evidently selected by a spirit of largest comprehensive 
liberality. A piano in one corner, well drawn out from the wall, a 
dancing girl in marble, poised on a bracket in an eternal moment of 
grace, a bunch of lilies gleaming and fragrant in a dark recess, some 
old water-colour portraits on the walls, and a great work-basket full 
of garments to mend or to make—after all such things are every- 
where, they are common enough, but when Janet is at home, and sits 
in her corner in homely grace, and touching, worn air of distinction, 
discerning eyes perceive that here is a woman of no common type, 
and prepare to love or to hate a little more decisively than usual. 
Janet is an unimpressive woman at a distance. She has no charm of 
colour, but her outlines are delicately graceful and her motions easy, 
and few can resist her fascination when it pleases her to charm. She 
sits with her hand upon her daughter’s head for a few minutes in 
silence, then with a furtive look at the soft young face she suddenly 
asks, “‘ When does Mr. Terrot arrive, Lucy ?” 

“This day week,” says Lucy, with a little shriek. “Is it not 
enough to make my hair turn grey? What, ah! whatever shall I say 
to him ?” 

“ Fie, child, you will find plenty to say to him, of course. Nothing 
to say, forsooth, to a man who comes over sea and land, just to have 
a look at your baby face !” 

“A great waste of time and trouble,” said the girl with a sigh, and, 
as from a faithful mirror, the sigh and the smile trembled back from 
the heart of the mother. 

Janet was troubled, and trouble had so dimmed the fine glass of her 
mind that she could not at this time look into its depths and take 
counsel with herself as she was wont. Turbulent and discoloured, the 
stream of her life rushed by, and bore away on the wild whirling 
waters, like broken twigs and straws, the motives and principles of 
calmer hours. 

Mr. Blair’s expectations had somehow melted into very unsubstantial 
proportions. A concatenation of misfortune, folly, and shortsightedness 
had entangled the poor man in a web from which he made futile 
efforts to free himself, railing the while against fate, and anathe- 
matising all things animate and inanimate with impartial unreason- 
ableness. He was thereby so grievous a comrade, that his family fled 
at the sound of his ravings. Nor had Janet always power to soothe 
his irritated spirit, though sometimes her fingers wandering over the 
keys of her piano would charm him to peace, as David’s harp had 
charmed King Saul with music’s holy spell. So once more Janet was 
face to fare with the problem that she had encountered more than 
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twenty years ago. She met it again in the light of a ripe and eventful 
experience, yet the same old pitiful, throbbing uncertainty tormented 
and puzzled her, and the mature woman trembled, and hesitated more 
painfully for another, than the innocent inexperienced girl had done 
for herself. 

The life, whose future was now to be definitely shaped, was a 
thousand times more precious than her own, a mistake seemed more 
fateful, and it was with a sensation of terror, and shame, that she 
now stood paralysed at the critical moment, nor dared to take the 
unravelling of destiny’s web out of the young hands that must now, 
for the first time, do their own appointed work unaided. 

A small matter, you say, to be disturbed about? A girl's first 
proposal! A thing to decide with a word! Yes, one of those small 
things upon which hang the issues of futurity. A word! Whata 
little thing! yet when breathed from divine lips, mighty worlds sway 
this way or that; the gates of Eden open, or close; death or life 
triumphs; light reigns, or chaos. A word, and the Divine idea is 
incarnate, and a world is redeemed ;—spoken by the Fiend—woman- 
hood falls from her high estate, and the earth is smitten with a curse ; 
whispered by a girl, and the threads of two lives are twined together 
for ever, it may be in a silken bond of living colour and beauty, or a 
knotted rope for a penitential scourge. Lucy had spoken her word, and 
echoes harsh and ominous sounded in her soul. Janet was watching her 
child curiously, not unobserved as she imagined. Brave words passed 
aloud between the women, whose hearts were both quaking with 
apprehensions, and misgivings, which neither would confide to the 
other. 

Meanwhile Hugh Terrot, on the other side of the channel, was 
thinking a great deal of his promised bride, but taking no trouble 
to assure her of the fact. He was pacing up and down, this very 
afternoon, under the stately horse-chestnuts, in the kingly pleasure 
gardens of a foreign Residenz, in his usual dreamy fashion. A 
regimental band was playing at a little distance, and the music of 
‘Lohengrin ’ mingled with his dreams of the fair girl in England, who 
had promised to try to love him, for poor Lucy had promised only 
this, when he sought her hand and heart two months before. Here 
in this foreign city, he had first seen her, with her mother and sister ; 
for Janet, lured by the musical prestige of the Conservatoire, and 
vainly imagining that a year or two of hard work with foreign 
masters might rectify years of intermittent idleness and bad teaching 
in provincial corners of England, had carried her two daughters hither 
in a moment of domestic upheaval, and lived a brief period of peace 
and study, alone with them and a piano in a secluded street of the 


gay little capital, She had sought no acquaintances or distractions, 
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save what ministered to the professional whim of the moment, but 
devoted the hours to the study of art, and the culture of the young 
creatures at her side. Here they had encountered Hugh Terrot, 
reading German, and dawdling about the galleries and concert-rooms, 
in the aimless indolent way of a man with no particular object in 
life, and the means of doing with himself and his time as he chose. 
Grave, dreamy, and reserved, he made no special efforts to ingratiate 
himself; yet on one pretext or another, he became a constant visitor 
to the quiet little home in the Sophien Strasse. Lucy laughed at his 
melancholy face, the fashion of his beard, and his dilettante ways. 
Little Teresa patronised him. With Janet he talked politics, and ex- 
changed English books and papers; coached young Ben occasionally, 
who was of the party, and was ever ready to read aloud to the ladies, 
if they were found disposed to listen to him. Janet became mildly 
interested in him, put him through a course of the poets and 
theologians; she reproved him maternally for not coming to church 
with sufficient regularity, and listened to his translations of German 
ballads. She would welcome him, if he appeared in the pleasant 
public gardens, to her table, where she and her girls sipped coffee under 
the chestnut-trees, their lesson-books before them. Here the young 
fellow would sit, silent and absorbed, and if he stole an occasional 
furtive look at the soft face of the girl who was busy noting down 
harmonies at her mother’s elbow, no one observed it. When two 
years of this gentle, studious, uneventful life had stolen away, Janet 
was summarily recalled to London. With a sigh she obeyed, and 
returned unwillingly to pass a forlorn period of suspense and anxiety 
in London lodgings. 

Mr. Blair had excelled himself at last. His money was all gone, 
he had pawned the family plate, and received his wife and daughters 
with effusion in the apartments he had occupied during their absence. 
When he had kissed them all impartially, sworn at the luggage, and 
discovered he had no change for the porters, he began a rambling 
discourse upon irrelevant topics, then gaily said ta-ta till dinner-time, 
and Janet was once more installed mistress-of a difficult situation. 
The first day or two passed in peace, then the old torture, from which 
the poor woman had fled, began again. 

“This is a confounded bad business, I must say, your coming over 
with empty pockets. Never could have dreamt of such a thing! 
D—n those rascally Germans! What on earth were you about to 
make such a mistake about things? Oh, you’ve been cheated right 
and left !” 

“Well, no, you exaggerate, I think. I don’t very well see how 
you could expect me to bring over any money. Anyhow, I have 
brought none, but there was no cheating in the case.” 
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“ Well, it’s a confounded bad business, that’s all.” 

The man was genuinely glad to have his wife beside him, to fume 
over and to torment. Without a grievance, and some one to bluster 
to, Mr. Blair was seriously unhappy. Nor did he ever guess the 
torture he inflicted. Janet had learned, from long habit, to listen 
indifferently to these outbreaks, but her nerves would now and then 
give way, and she had long since ranked a sunny temper as the first 
among cardinal virtues, as she realised what life might have been, and 
for her might never be. When Benny was in the way, Mr. Blair, who 
was in secret very fond of the child, found another victim. Any 
excuse was sufficient for the outpouring of his bile. If the delicate 
boy refused his breakfast, he was hailed with a sharp torrent of paternal 
irritability. 

“Confound your fastidiousness—eat your food, can’t you! You're 
working for a doctor’s bill, are you! You'll have nothing else for 
dinner.” 

A sickly, impudent smile from Benny, a sharp box on the ear from 
the fatherly hand, then a nervous supplication, in indignant tones, 
from Janet, and, at the sound of her voice, Mr. Blair would sink 
grumbling, with flashing eyes, behind his newspaper, feeling triumphant 
and appeased. At such moments Janet’s heart would sink. Deprived 
of the outlets and consolations she had hitherto found in the pursuits 
of a country life, shut up in the drear prison-house of a London street, 
her windows blinded by a thick lace curtain, the fogs of November 
seemed to creep under her skin, and to chill life at its fount. 

There is no drearier spot on earth than this great city to a penniless, 
country-bred woman, with an unfortunate relish for the beautiful. 
Closely surrounded by all manner of enchantments for an artistic 
nature, and debarred from all possibility of participation, the cup is 
ever at her lip, ever withdrawn. She is as one dying for thirst upon 
an ocean of water. The music and song that would charm and soothe 
the strained nerve, is not for her. Not for her the exhilarating whirl 
on easy cushions, when she faints for air, but the languid trail along 
dusty pavements for feet that have been used to move free upon turf 
or a sea-shore. If she covets a rose, she must not have it, for it costs 
more than a loaf of bread, and for her the gentle luxury becomes a 
sin. Lucy grew pale and languid. She pined for green leaves, and 
country sounds. 

One day Hugh Terrot suddenly appeared. He gravely and shyly 
saluted his old friends. They received him with the soft feminine 
effusion that invests the absent with an interest partly real, partly 
fictitious. Hugh recalled no unpleasant memories. He was welcome, 
and in a day or two he revealed to Janet his errand. He wanted 
Lucy for his wife. Janet’s heart stood still. 
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“T hope you are not offended with me, Mrs. Blair,” said the young 
man, “ though you are possibly surprised.” 

“Certainly not,” she gently answered, “but the idea is new to me, 
and I am sure it will be utterly new to Lucy. I can hardly imagine 
—I fear—your suit will be unsuccessful,” and she thought with con- 
fusion, and an inclination to smile, of the girlish satire that had too 
frequently been launched against the poor fellow, who sat nervous and 
pallid before her. 

“The decision will not rest with me,” she added. 

“Of course not,” he quickly replied, “but before addressing your 
daughter directly, I should like to satisfy you as to my position.” 

“Well, my dear Mr. Terrot, it has never occurred to me to ask who 
you are, but perhaps now you had better tell me. You know as little 
of us,” she went on softly. “ Are you not rather rash, in seeking to ally 
yourself with strangers ?” 

“T do not feel as if you were strangers,” he said. ‘I have known 
you for two years, and require no further knowledge of yourself and 
your daughter.” 

“And are you indeed so attached to her?” said she. 

“T am, and devotedly,” he answered ; “and, if you will trust me, 
my life shall be passed in trying to make her happy.” 

Janet was touched. 

“You shall at least have an opportunity of pleading your own 
cause,” she said. “I will tell her and her father of the honour you 
have done her. If you will come again to-morrow, you shall speak to 
herself.” 

Then he took his leave, and Janet spoke to her daughter. Both 
the girls began to laugh. 

“How much money has he got ?” they cried in a breath. 

Janet looked uncomfortable. 

“He has £20,000,” she said, “and he is deeply in love with you, 
Lucy.” 


Then Lucy became very grave, and Teresa said softly to herself, 
“Poor Terrot !” 

Next day Lucy refused him. But no sooner was he gone, with a 
gloomy face enough, than the wind began to blow from another 
quarter, and as the sisters sat together looking at their shabby frocks 
and shoes, and feeling the doleful uncertainty of ever renewing them— 

“ It’s a pity, after all,” sighed Lucy. “Think, Tessy, of £20,000.” 

“T can’t bear to think of it,” said Tessy. 

“Oh, but think of his wretched teeth, Tessy !” 

“Oh, you could have made him get a new set,” quoth practical 
Tessy. 


“ And his height, Tessy ? He was notastallasIam. I know it.” 
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“Qh yes, he was,” said Teresa. “After all, where is the use of being 
a maypole? He has a very pleasant, amiable face, Lucy.” 

“What does it matter what sort of face a man has,” says Lucy, 
wrathfully, “if he has no figure? And oh, how badly he dresses! 
Why does he look so foreign, and different from other people ?” 

“Well, that’s true, Lucy ; but since he’s gone, it doesn’t matter to 
us that I can see. Are you sure you haven't been a goose, Lucy ?” 

“No, Teresa, I’m not at all sure. After all” (with a deep-drawn 
sigh), “the heart is the main thing.” 

“ And £20,000 is not to be despised, either,” says Tessy. “Is he 
quite irretrievably gone, Lucy ?” 

“Oh dear yes,” says Lucy. “I told him it was quite impossible, 
quite, that I should ever change my mind, and that I knewI should 
never, never love him like that, you know.” 

“Well, if you couldn’t, it was better to have nothing to say to him, 
I suppose. How dreadfully frayed your dress is, Lucy. You should 
mend it, dear.” 

“Tt’s past mending,” said her sister, dolefully. 

That night the dinner was a sad meal. The soup was burned, 
and the potatoes scanty. Benny spilled his beer, and Mr. Blair, 
jumping at his opportunity, scolded and stormed, till Janet laid down 
her fork, with a pained expression. 

“T cannot eat, Mark,” she exclaimed piteously, “if you are so 
unpleasant.” 

“D—d humbug!” was the reply. “ You just encourage the boy 
with your nonsense. No, sir, you get no more beer,” snatching the 
jug, as the boy began to pour another glass. “A cool proceeding, I 
must say. Leave some, if you please, for the rest of us.” 

“The rest of us” was Mr. Blair himself, and the dinner was 
finished in silence, and gloomy looks. 

“That old man is a disgrace,” cried the indignant Tessy, “and one 
of these days I shall have to tell him so.” 

Her mother overheard her. 

“Hush, little firebrand,” said she; but Tessy knew she was unre- 
buked. 

“Mother,” said Lucy, “you are disappointed. Did you wish me 
to marry Hugh Terrot ?” 

“No, no, dear love!” cried her mother, looking at the sweet, 
pleading face. “If you don’t love him, there’s an end of it. Do 
as your heart directs, in Heaven’s name !” 

And after this little burst she hid herself in her own room, and 
tormented her poor soul with conjured visions of coming misfortune 
and helplessness. She pictured the sweet girlish face, in moments 
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of loneliness and poverty. The molehills were mountains of trouble, 
barring the way. The lions were roaring around, and Hugh stood 
for the moment before her imagination, as a saviour and prince sent 
by Providence, and wantonly scorned. “How much,” she asked 
herself, “is a girl’s romantic fancy worth? What does a girl know 
of the real value of things in this world? Or is it I, the storm-tossed, 
weary woman, who am truly ignorant, just because the first courage 
of youth is past, and rest and shelter seem out of all due proportion 
precious ?” 

Certainly it was for Janet a trial of faith. Here stood her fair 
portionless daughters, with, as one might say, the thinnest of planks 
between them and the great devouring ocean, and there stood an 
honest gentleman, deeply in love, and only desiring to offer the 
shelter of his heart and home, to a being ill calculated to battle with 
a rough world. And because a girl’s whimsical fancy disdained him, 
the chance was for ever thrown away! Yet her heart ratified Lucy's 
decision. Hugh Terrot was no fit mate for the spirited, gracious 
young creature. Janet told over and over the points in his favour, 
and made the most of them; but as her keen critical instinct reviewed 
him, she knew he was wanting. So two days passed. At the end 
of that time Lucy had persuaded herself she had been rash. 

“What was I thinking of?” she said, with a gesture of comic 
despair, only half assumed. “I suppose no one ever finds the ideal 
impossible He. The beautiful, brave, broad-shouldered ones never 
have any money, so they never can have wives.” 

“ And I dare say they are often great rascals,” quoth Tessy. 

“Hugh was certainly worthy,” Lucy went on; “yes, very, very 
worthy. Not absolutely frightful to behold, and he did not mind my 
being poor in the least. Now, if I had only taken him, half your 
troubles would have been ended, you poor old mammy.” 

“ Not if you had taken him and hated him, child.” 

“Qh, as to that, hate him I don’t; in fact, I told him I liked him 
after a fashion; and it’s just possible, you know, I might have got 
in the end to be quite fond of him.” 

Then Tessy put on her little black hat with the nodding cowslips, 
and said mysteriously, ‘ He shall come back again,” and she slipped 
out and round the corner; and if any one had peeped into St. 
Sulpicia’s Church, they would have seen a little figure on her knees 
behind a pillar, very busy at her private devotions. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this mental disturbance had gone 
quietly down into a little country parish, where he had friends, 
and to the woman who knew him best in the world he opened his 
-grief. 

“Aunt Esther” heard her boy’s tale with ready sympathy. She 
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had been all the mother the poor fellow had ever known, and was 
a pious, judicious, tender-hearted woman. When she found Hugh’s 
heart was set upon its object, and heard his warmly expressed praise 
. of the girl he loved, when he spoke of Lucy's beauty and pretty 
household ways, of Janet’s tenderness and wit, and of all the domestic 
sweetness he had witnessed in that little foreign home, Aunt Esther 
pondered much, and the result of this pondering was a letter which 
Janet found upon her plate one morning at breakfast-time. Hugh 
was at his best in a letter. He wrote eloquently and simply, and 
now he pleaded so well for a reconsideration of his case, in terms of 
respectful urgency so well chosen, that the wind again blew in his 
favour. Lucy also had a little letter for herself. It was her first 
love-letter. Her mother handed it to her with a tender smile. 

“He knows the value of what he seeks,” she said, and then Lucy 
and Tessy carried off the wonderful letter, and read it together. This 
time Lucy did not hesitate. The poor child was pleased and flattered 
that her suitor should have shown perseverance. His letters to her 
mother and herself were manly and persuasive. 

“Do not reject me,” he wrote, “because you fear you do not love 
me as I love you. That I cannot yet expect. But let me try to 
win your heart. I know how well it is worth the winning, and if I can 
succeed in this the dearest wish of my heart,” &c. Lucy thought 
it was very prettily said. Janet was pleased when she saw Lucy 
pleased. She chose to forget the objections that had seemed a few 
days ago so potent. Hugh wrote that he should pass through town 
on his way to the continent, that he should have, alas! but one day, 
but that day he should devote to Lucy if she would see him. Then 
Lucy said she would see him. But when the day arrived, and the 
poor lover came, his evil genius came with him. Paler, colder, more 
dreamy than ever, he lacked so entirely the bon air, la bonne mine, 
les belles dents surtout, that the kind welcoming glances faded on the 
women’s faces, as the blossoms of the pimpernel shrink up at the 
approach of rain. The light chatter which Hugh loved to listen to 
stiffened and froze on their lips. 

“Mr. Terrot, you must have a cup of tea, and Lucy shall make it 
for you. Tessy shall bring me a cup when it is ready,” cried Janet, 
retreating. 

“Stay, mother; do stay,” Lucy’s beseeching voice called after her. 

But her mother was gone. 

When an hour later Lucy sought her in her chamber, she said, 
fixing her eyes gravely upon her, “ Well, mother, it’s over. I have 
promised to be Hugh Terrot’s wife,” but there was neither blush nor 
smile on the girl’s face when her mother kissed it. 

That night Mr. Terrot departed, and when Lucy awoke the next 
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morning she could hardly persuade herself that it was not all a dream, 
a strange uncanny dream. 

Mr. Blair felt he must rise to the occasion, but hardly knew in 
what way to come to the surface. He was not unaware of some 
domestic agitation, but he never made injudicious inquiries. His 
children were a sort of strange people to him. He left them to their 
mother. It was pathetic to see how he busied himself with the petty 
trifles of life, mistaking them for its great realities, which he left to 
be encountered and handled by others. His soul relied on the woman 
he passed so much time in tormenting. When he ought to hear, she 
would speak ; when he must observe, she would give the signal. Now, 
however, he made such a speech as he deemed fitting to be spoken by 
the head of the family, onan important occasion. By the time it was: 
ended, he had persuaded himself that he had now fortified Lucy with 
the paternal advice for which she had been waiting. He had com- 
mitted himself to the statements that he considered Mr. Terrot a very 
estimable young man ; and that young ladies generally got married some: 
time or other. He had bestowed rather a hard pat on his daughter’s. 
head, and had, in fact, behaved in so unusual a way, that Lucy confided 
to Tessy, she would far rather have heard a good “swear,” as there 
was something uncanny in the paternal mood that made her creep. 

I feel quite sad for Mr. Blair, as I think of all the world of joys 
and sympathies from which he was, by the very law of his nature, 
shut out. Providence had granted this compensation, in that he was. 
no more able to comprehend his loss than a blind man can dream of 
the glories of colour. He loved his wife and children, as much as such. 
a nature can love, and though it was a love bleak in quality, it was. 
probably as much as his soul could contain ; and what would he have 
done with more? Vin ordinaire is better than no wine at all. Janet 
had recognised this long ago, and tamed all impossible expectations : 
she never blamed or resented his shortcomings. The conditions 
which had so cramped and tortured her at first, had lost their 
original painfulness. She had almost ceased to perceive the bitter- 
ness of her daily draught. She had to drink it, and no longer made 
a wry face. It is fortunate she was not a modern “ Intense,” only an 
old-fashioned enthusiast, who had learned how to temper combustible 
material with patience and common-sense. Such flames glow none 
the less fervently, but no vulgar fireworks alarm the easy-going 
ruminating herd. 

Lucy now wore a little ruby ring, which was too large, and always 
slipping over her finger. Hugh had sent it to her, and as she tried 
it on, she laughed a little awkwardly ; she disapproved of it. She liked. 
any stone better than a ruby. She would toss it in the air, and roll 
it across the table, with little expressions of scorn and derision, till 
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Tessy’s great brown eyes glowed with horror and disapprobation. At 
other times she would hold it in the firelight, and, nodding com- 
placently, declare that even this shabby little ring had “ its moments.” 

Meanwhile the engagement was formally announced to the different 
members of the family, who would have been righteously offended had 
they not been duly informed, and the various views and comments 
furnished Janet and her daughters with much food for reflection, had 
they been reflecting people. Most of these family criticisms were 
received with little explosions of merriment, that might not have 
appeared quite respectful, had they reached the ears of those concerned. 

“Grandmamma” besought her granddaughter to be very sure she had 
got hold of “Mr. Right,” but when she heard of the £20,000, she 
became immediately quite sure it was indeed Mr. Right and no other. 
She gave her blessing, and promised £100 towards the trousseau. The 
religious aunt wrote that she considered it quite unnecessary that a 
girl should be what is vulgarly called “in love” before marriage. 
She was warmly congratulatory on her dear niece’s exemplary 
behaviour. A precocious little schoolfellow, who had seen the bride- 
groom, and had been confederate and confidante in many innocent 
sarcasms a year ago, indited, “I suppose I must congratulate you, but 
I don’t know how to do it. I’m sure I hope you'll be happy, you 
darling dear, but I have my own opinion, you know.” 

The only letter Lucy paid the smallest attention to, was from her 
brother Tom. Tom was Lucy’s senior by five years, a clever young 
master in a public school, and Tom’s opinions always carried weight 
with his doting sister. But Tom was cautious. 

“Tf you love old Terrot, have him, and I dare say he'll make you a 
good husband enough. Mind, I don’t think he’s half good enough 
for you. Still, in the present adverse state of affairs, you may prob- 
ably be more comfortable as Mrs. Terrot than as Miss Blair. But 
don’t let any temporary pecuniary difficulties tempt you to marry a 
man you don’t care about. The case lies in a nutshell. If you like 
him, have him ; if you don’t, let him alone.” 

It would have been well if Hugh Terrot had written a few more 
letters on his own account, for he could write well, but, with singular 
fatal negligence, he wrote but little. In the young man’s character 
there was a total absence of effervescence. Lucy had accepted him 
as her betrothed. It was enough. He would be married to her in a 
few months, and live with her for ever. He sat and dreamed of his 
coming felicity, with a steady absorption, that erased the present from 
his consciousness. There was no one like Lucy in the world. He 
mused with tender admiration upon the charming childlike creature, 
whose mischievous brown eyes looked so lovingly at every one but 
himself. He wrote and translated love-songs for her, which he kept 
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so long beside him, polishing and perfecting, that they never reached 
the eyes they were intended for. After a long silence, Janet grew 
uneasy, then indignant. 

“ My dear child, what an extraordinary thing Hugh does not write !” 

“Not at all, you fussy old mother,” says Lucy, airily. “He knows 
I do not care whether he writes or no.” Yet in secret she chafed. 

The infatuated young man gathered violets for his love, and instead 
of sending them fresh and sweet, with some of the tender thoughts 
he was nourishing, he dried them, day by day, in a little wreath for her 
solace on some future day. When at last he put them into her hand, 
it was too late. The flowers were withered, and so was his little love- 
dream, for ever. But as yet, Lucy had no thought of breaking her 
promise. She said to herself, that a lover, after all, was not a very 
agreeable addition to life, and rather perplexing than otherwise. She 
dreaded the notion of leaving her mother, and Tessy. When she 
thought of it, she made droll faces of disgust, and disliked Hugh 
rather more actively than usual. At last came a tender happy letter, 
announcing his proposed arrival, that he might pass a little time in 
her society, and the girl shrank like a sensitive plant from his 
approach. 

When at last he found himself again alone with her, his evil genius 
again paralysed and overthrew him. What would he not have given 
for courage to throw a gentle arm round the slim graceful figure, and 
kiss the pure lips, where a little provoking smile lay lurking. As he 
trembled and hesitated, she had somehow ensconced herself in an in- 
accessible position, and was asking, in a voice like rippling water, some 
indifferent question about his travels, to which he heard himself reply- 
ing with solemn precision. Presently, awkward but happy, he brought 
out a silver bracelet, and asked leave to clasp it on her arm. As he 
did it, he looked into the dancing eyes with yearning. 

“ Willst Du mir nicht einen Kuss geben ?” said he. 

The girl reddened. She turned her round cheek, and with shy 
tenderness he took his first and last kiss of the face that he loved. 
Then he got more shy, and more silent. 

For two or three days the little comedy—tragedy ; which you will— 
proceeded. Lucy made dutiful efforts to please and encourage him, 
but her gaiety fled. She sang with him whenever he asked her, she 
lifted the window-curtain, to wave a kind smiling salute, as he passed 
out and in. He thought never was there so charming a creature. 
All at once, out of the clear heavens fell the thunderbolt. Lucy 
revolted. She flew to her mother. 

‘Mother, it must end, I cannot endure him!” 

“O Lucy, my child, I see it. Whatshall wedo? Shall I speak to 


him ?” 
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“No, no, dear, I must do it myself. Can Ido it? Icannot. Yes, 
Tecan. Imust. Dear mammy, don’t you see how wretched it all is! 
I will tell him the moment I see him again.” 

“ Ah, Lucy, have you courage ?” 

“ Yes, yes, darling, I have courage. Go away, please, and leave me 
alone. No one shall tell him but myself.” 

Certainly she must have had courage. She said afterwards that 
how she said it she never knew. Pale, startled, miserable, he refused 
at first to believe her to be in earnest, but he pleaded in vain. The 
girl had seen too clearly into her heart for a moment, and nothing 
would tempt her back to his side. Hugh had lost his prize for ever. 
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A Wild Srish Girl. 


Durina the earlier part of the second half of the eighteenth 
century there was associated with Daly, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, a handsome young Irish adventurer named Owenson. 
As a boy he had been adopted and educated by a gentleman of 
position ; an escapade during a visit to London, however, offended his 
patron and threw him upon the world. He had a penchant for the 
stage, and through Goldsmith, to whom every compatriot appealed in 
distress, he obtained an introduction to Garrick ; the great actor gave 
him an appearance, but he failed. Afterwards, however, he achieved 
some success at Covent Garden, as a singer and an actor of Irish 
characters ; there he remained, until Daly induced him to come over 
to Dublin as assistant manager. By-and-by, having quarrelled with 
that gentleman, he opened the old half-ruined theatre in Fishamble 
Street for dramatic performances. Daly, however, who was a person 
of influence in the city, appealed to the authorities, and compelled 
him to close the theatre. Descended, upon his mother’s side, from 
an ancient Irish family, and brought up asa rich man’s protégé, a 
gay, jovial fellow who could sing the old Irish songs charmingly, 
play upon the violin, tell a good story, drink his bottle of claret 
with any one, Owenson found no difficulty in gaining admittance to 
good society. But it was a doubtful privilege, involving debt and 
difficulties to a man of limited income. 

Owenson had two daughters, Sydney, born in 1783, and Olivia, both 
of whom inherited the Milesian gaiety of the father rather than the sober 
seriousness of the English mother. Sydney was a precocious genius, who 
seems to have lisped in numbers, wrote doggerel verses on a favourite 
cat when she was little more than an infant, and while at school gave 
indications of her future talent for caustic satire by composing a 
poem, in imitation of Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ upon her fellow- 
pupils—of her love of knowledge by reading Locke’s Essay and 
Lavoisier’s Life, and of her love of fun by using the chemical knowledge 
gleaned from the latter book to frighten the servants half out of their 
wits, words of awful warning gleaming in lambent flames upon the 
walls; while a strong vein of sentiment found vent in a volume of 
poems which were published before she was fourteen years of age. 

After the compulsory closing of the Fishamble Street theatre, it 
was proposed by the officers of the garrison and some gentlemen of 
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the neighbourhood that Owenson should build a theatre at Kilkenny ; 
funds were subscribed, and the building was erected. There 
Sydney and her sister spent the holidays with their father. Although 
Owenson kept the girls out of the way of his gay patrons, and steadily 
refused all invitations for them, he could not prevent some of the 
butterflies fluttering about the house. Sydney, although an arrant 
romp, was overflowing with sentimental romance, but Olivia preferred 
scrambling over hedges and ditches with a dog, and with a thick stick in 
her hand, robbing bird-nests, and other hoydenish pranks, to poetry. 
But there was Molly, a faithful old servant, who guarded the two 
motherless girls—for Mrs. Owenson was long since dead—with the 
vigilance of a treasure-guarding dragon. 

One day when Olivia returned home from her rambles she found 
Sydney and two young officers talking high-flown sentiment, such 
as Goethe had brought into fashion, and all three bathed in tears. 
At the same moment in came Molly to lay the cloth for dinner. 
“Come, be off wid yez, an’ the masther will be comin’ in for his 
dinner, and what will he say to find you here fandangoing with 
Miss Sydney?” was her unceremonious address to the gentlemen. 
Upon which tomboy Olivia fell upon them with her stick, and 
pelted them out of the house with the apples she had just stolen 
from some orchard ; while Sydney, all romance vanishing before the 
ludicrousness of the situation, burst into a fit of inextinguishable 
laughter at the discomfiture of her admirers. 

Laughter and tears were always jostling one another in Sydney 
Owenson, as the following anecdote will show. While her father was 
strolling about the country with his theatrical company, he kept his 
daughters at a good day-school in Dublin; but to be over head and 
ears in debt was his chronic condition, and the humiliations of such 
a state were but too familiar to his family. The rent of the lodgings 
where the girls lived with their faithful Molly was always in arrears, 
and the landlady was—as landladies will be under such circumstances 
—frequently insolent. One day, while Sydney was sitting at the 
window, crying bitterly over some fresh insult, she caught sight of 
M. Fontaine, her dancing-master, passing the house in a coach; she 
beckoned him to come up to her, and as soon as he entered the room, 
believing that he would mingle his tears with hers, began to pour 
her sorrows into the bosom of the good-natured, eccentric old French- 
man. But his sympathy took a more sensible form. Thrusting 
his head out of window, he called to his son, whom he had left in 
the carriage, “‘ Montez done, Martin, mon fils, avec votre petit violin.” 
Up came Martin with his kit; Fontaine placed them all—Sydney, 
Olivia, Molly, Martin, and himself—in a circle: “ Egayez-vous, mes 
enfants, il n'y a que ca de bon!” he cried, and the next moment 
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they were all dancing chassez a la ronde to the tune of “ What a 
beau my granny is!” (the only one the musician could play), and 
shouting with laughter, until Livy gave Molly, who was in the way, 
a push behind, and she fell upon Martin, who fell upon his father, 
who fell upon Sydney, until all were sprawling like a pack of cards. 
After which Fontaine sent off Martin for ices and biscuits, and the 
whole party sat down to enjoy the feast as though there were no 
such things as money and debt in the world. 

While at school the two girls were taken to a musical party at 
Tom Moore’s, of whose “at home” at this period we obtain a 
curious sketch. “From royal palaces and noble mansions,” says 
Lady Morgan in her ‘ Memoirs,’ “ he had returned to his family seat, a 
grocer’s shop at the corner of Little Longford Street, Aungier Street 

. Moore’s sisters, Kate and Helen, and their nice, dear mother, 
who looked like Moore himself in petticoats—received us with cordial 
kindness. Zeluco Moore, and several musical celebrities of the day, 
were there ; but Moore himself, who had been dining at the Provost's, 
did not come in until late, and was then on his way to a party at 
Lady Antrim’s. At his mother’s wish he sat down to the piano and 
sang ‘Friend of my soul.’ My sister and myself, two scrubby- 
headed and very ill-dressed little girls, stood mewed in a corner close 
to the piano, and my sister’s tears fell like dew.” 

Besides the volume of juvenile poems already mentioned, Sydney 
published another, ‘ The Lay of the Irish Harp,’ and twelve songs set 
to music, only one of which, the once popular ‘Kate Kearney,’ has 
survived. And now, for the purpose of relieving her father from some 
of his embarrassments, she resolved, although still in her teens, to take 
a governess’s situation. Owenson was so well liked and respected 
among the neighbouring gentry that he found little difficulty in 
procuring such an appointment for his daughter, who was very soon 
engaged by a lady of high position, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, of 
Westmeath. The night before our impulsive young heroine left 
Dublin, Fontaine gave what he called a “ petit bal d’adieu.” 

Taking no note of time, dance succeeded dance, until they were 
startled by the sound of the horn, which announced the departure of 
the coach Sydney was to travel by. There was no time for change of 
dress, and in muslins and in satin shoes, with only a cloak thrown 
around her, although it was the depth of winter with snow upon the 
ground, she started on her journey. Arrived at an inn within a few 
miles of her destination, to which a carriage was to be sent to convey 
her, she had it in her mind to don a garb more suitable to travelling 
and the time of year, but having been carried out of the coach by an 
officer, a fellow-traveller, to prevent her feet getting wet, she forgot 
all about her trunk, and upon inquiry found it had gone on in the 
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coach ; so there was no alternative but to present herself to the 
lady in the very ungoverness-like costume of the previous night. 
But Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, who was a good-natured woman, laughed 
heartily at the young lady’s humorous description of her adventure, 
and soon found her a dress to appear in. Sydney at once makes 
herself at home, wins the heart of the old nurse by “ tipping her a 
word of Irish,” takes down a conceited writing-master, who believes 
himself an Admirable Crichton, by a few sly touches of sarcasm, 
delights the company by singing some Irish ballads, and finishes up 
by dancing a jig with all the household looking on. A somewhat 
extraordinary initiation for a governess—according to English notions 
—but there was an all-pervading love of fun in the Ireland of those 
days, as remote from Saxon ideas of the fitness of things as it is 
possible to be, and the young romp soon became a prodigious favourite 
with everybody. 

Having read of the large sums of money which Miss Burney had 
received for her books, Sydney, still ever thinking of her father’s 
distresses, was fired with the spirit of emulation, and ere she left 
Dublin had advanced far with the composition of two novels; one, 
‘St. Clair,’ was written in imitation of the then all-popular ‘ Sorrows 
of Werther,’ the other was founded upon some incidents in Sully’s 
‘Memoirs’ touching the amours of the great Henry. During her 
residence at Westmeath she completed ‘St. Clair,’ and when the 
family returned to Dublin for the season she resolved to offer it for 
publication. One morning early, before breakfast, attired in a 
market bonnet and cloak belonging to the cook, with her MS., tied 
round with rose-coloured ribbon, under her arm, she sallies forth on 
her first literary adventure. After walking some time she observes 
a shop, over the window of which is inscribed “T. Smith, Printer 
and Bookseller, ” and into this she enters; a boy is sweeping it out. 
Upon being asked her business, she says, growing a little confused, 
that she wants to see the gentleman of the house. ‘“ Which? the 
young or the ould masther?” inquires the gamin with a leer. 
Before she can reply, out of an inner room comes a young fellow 
in volunteer uniform. “Here’s a young miss wants to see yez, 
Masther James,” says the boy. The young “masther” chucks 
her under the chin, but before she can resent the liberty, a face 
lathered for shaving is thrust out of the room, and a sharp voice 
bids my young gallant make haste off to the “Phaynix Park.” 
Then turning to poor blushing, trembling Sydney, he desires 
her to sit down, and tells her he will be with her in “a jiffey.” 
Disappearing for a few moments, he presently returns with a “Now, 
honey, what can I do for you ?”— a salutation which greatly astonishes 
all the ideas she has cherished of the Tonsons, the Dodsleys, and the 
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great Miss Burney. She tells him she wants to sell a book—that 
the name of it is ‘St. Clair. Mr. Smith shakes his head; he has 
nothing to do with sermons, or tracts, or Popish books. She explains 
that it is a novel after the manner of ‘ Werther.’ The good man has 
never heard of Goethe’s famous work, and replies that he is not a 
publisher of novels. ‘Tears of mortification come into her eyes as she 
packs up her MS. Compassionating her youth, he offers some words 
of consolation and inquires her name. ‘ Owenson,” she half sobs. 
“What, anything to Owenson of the Theatre Royal?” She tells 
him she is his daughter. Upon which, with a complete change of 
tone, he invites her to come in to breakfast, saying that her father 
is the greatest friend he has in the world. And upon her declining 
his hospitality, he gives her a letter of introduction to a Mr. Brown, 
of Grafton Street, as a person likely to entertain her book. She finds 
Mr. Brown behind his counter and presents her note, and just then out 
of the shop parlour comes an old lady to summon him to breakfast, 
and taking the note out of her husband’s hand, glances at Sydney 
and asks “ What is it?” “A young lady who wants me to publish 
her novel, which I can’t do, as my hands are full.” Sydney is 
turning away with her handkerchief to her eyes when the old lady 
suggests that it should be read, and the young lady might return in 
a few days for the decision. Sydney can only just answer “Thank 
you, madam,” and, depositing her MS. upon the counter, hurry out 
of the shop and hasten home. So disgusted, however, was she with 
the reception of her literary bantling that she forgot to leave her 
address, and, departing for Westmeath a day or two afterwards, heard 
no more of it until she was told by some one of its publication. All 
the remuneration she ever received on account of it was a present of four 
copies. ‘St. Clair’ was afterwards rewritten and published in London. 
It appears to have been a novel not without promise—judged by 
the standard of that period, which was a very low one. It was 
translated into German, and in a notice prefixed, the translator, 
to titillate the suicidal tastes of the day, stated that the authoress, in 
a fit of despairing love, had strangled herself with an embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief. Of the Sully novel we hear no more. 

Mr. Owenson had much of the pride of “ ould blood”; he could 
not endure the thought of one of his daughters holding a subordinate 
position, even under so friendly a roof as that of Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh, and urged her so frequently to resign it, that at length, in 
1801, she left her kind patroness, who, however, remained her friend 
and correspondent through life, and returned to live with him. He 
was then at the head of a theatrical company in Coleraine. But a 
young lady who had been accustomed to all the comforts and refine- 
ments of an aristocratic home could not long content herself in the 
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mean lodgings and among the shabby surroundings of a strolling 
player, and in a little time she again took the situation of governess. 
It is not very long, however, before we once more find her back 
with her father and sister, at Enniskillen. 

During this time she has been busily engaged upon another novel, 
‘The Novice of St. Dominic,’ in six volumes, which a devoted 
admirer copies for her into readable writing, her own being of a 
hieroglyphical character. This, after writing to and receiving a 
reply from Philips the publisher, she determines to take to London 
herself, and starts alone upon her expedition. Having crossed the 
Channel, the Chester coach deposits her at the Swan with Two 
Necks, in Lad Lane. Worn out with fatigue, she sits down upon 
her box to wait, until the bustle has subsided, and falls fast asleep. 
A fellow-passenger points her out to the landlord and begs him to 
look after her. The next day she begins her quest for a publisher, 
and Philips undertakes the book; but insists upon her cutting it 
down to four volumes, which slaughter must have considerably 
damped the satisfaction of our young authoress. With some of the 
money thus obtained, she buys herself a cloak a la mode, and a 
harp; then, with the remainder in her pocket, journeys back to 
Treland. 

‘The Novice of St. Dominic’ obtained some popularity, and will 
be remembered as being a book read several times by William Pitt 
during his last illness. A strange work to interest that cold, proud 
statesman, being, as it was, a perfect specimen of that class of fiction 
peculiar to the once famous Minerva press, in which the heroes and 
heroines are of a most impossibly virtuous and seraphic type, in 
which damsels of supreme loveliness, who never eat or drink any- 
thing grosser than fruit and milk, and that in quantities upon 
which a bird would famish, in the most terrible dangers and 
misfortunes, always gush into poetry and song upon their in- 
separable lute or harp—although how they contrived to carry an 
instrument about with them in all the flights and hairbreadth scapes 
in which they passed their lives, is something astounding—damsels, 
persecuted and abducted by barons and their myrmidons of super- 
human atrocity. Of such a kind was this novel. But while gushing 
with sentiment, its author was ambitious to make a display of 
learning and critical acumen, and the young ladies and gentlemen 
talked fluently of all the books slie had read, and passed judgment 
upon them, and that in situations where persons in real life would 
have been too anxious for the safety of their existence to bestow a 
thought upon such subjects. 

Her next production, ‘The Wild Irish Girl,’ published in 1806, 


was a very superior work, and is still occasionally read. Its senti- 
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mentalism and high-flown style would be considered excessive, and at 
times ridiculous, in the present day, but it is full of passion, and was 
the first of those series of pictures of Irish life, both high and low, 
and those fervent appeals for justice to Ireland, which were the chief 
recommendations of her subsequent novels. Glorvina, the heroine, 
was drawn from herself, and by that name she was thereafter known 
to her admirers ; a flattering picture it was undoubtedly, but still true 
in its outlines. Sydney Owenson, as we have seen, was a rale Irish 
girl, full of fun and ready wit, laughing and crying in a breath, senti- 
mental and romantic, but with an eye to the main chance—by no 
means uncommon to the natives of Erin. Here is a capital pen- 
and-ink sketch of her drawn by her own hand some years later: 


“SrpTeMBer 1811. . 

“ Tnconsiderate and indiscreet, never saved by prudence, but often 
rescued by pride; often on the very verge of error, but never passing 
the line. Committing myself in every way—except in my own 
esteem—without any command over my feelings, my words, or 
writings, yet full of self-possession as to action and conduct,—once 
reaching the boundary of right even with my feet on the threshold of 
wrong; capable, like a carriage horse, of stopping short, coolly 
considering the risk I encounter, and turning sharply back for the 
post from whence I started, feeling myself quite safe, and, in a word— 
quitte pour la pew.” 


The fame of ‘The Wild Irish Girl’ rendered its author an eagerly 
welcomed and desired guest at the best houses in Ireland. A clever, 
witty, fascinating woman, mistress of herself, uncontrolled by parental 
authority, and reared from childhood in a free and easy style, must 
have been strong-minded indeed to have resisted the temptation of that 
profligate society of which she herself has drawn such vigorous and 
sometimes coarse pictures; she was an arrant coquette, and, as she 
acknowledges, often advanced to the very verge of error; but there is 
no shadow of doubt to be cast upon her assertion—that she never 
passed the line. 

‘Patriotic Sketches,’ a title which explains itself, and ‘Ida of 
Athens,’ a poor novel, quickly followed, and all were written amidst 
the excitement of the gayest Irish society. It was while on a visit 
to the house of the Marquis of Abercorn, in 1811, that she first met 
Charles Morgan, the associate of Jenner in the vaccination crusade, 
and the Marquis’s medical adviser. From the first the Marchioness 
set her mind upon making a match between the doctor and the young 
authoress. Glorvina was tartly tongued, with a caustic wit and a 
talent for ridicule that rendered her the dread of shy and sensitive 
young men, of which order was Charles Morgan, and so much was he 
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frightened of these weapons, that, on the first attempt of her ladyship 
to bring about an introduction, he took flight through the window 
into the garden. This was quite sufficient to determine our coquette 
upon adding him to the number of her adorers. The task was not 
an arduous one, for as soon as the dreaded first plunge was over he fell 
desperately in love with her. But not she with him, it would seem, 
for he was somewhat grave for her mercurial temperament. Thanks 
to the noble match-maker, however, a marriage was soon arranged. 
But Glorvina was too fond of liberty and flirtation not to delay the 
consummation. Leaving the Abercorns, she went away to pay visits 
at Dublin, and was soon in a whirl of pleasure and coquetry that 
drove her lover nearly mad, and wrung from him a series of 
passionate and imploring remonstrances, which did not produce much 
effect upon his erratic lady-love. When at length she returned, the 
Marchioness was resolved to at once clinch the matter. On the day 
of her arrival, while she is seated by the fire in the drawing-room, 
enter Lady Abercorn with a severe expression of countenance. 
“Glorvina, come upstairs directly and be married; there must 
be no more trifling,” is the mandate, in a tone that admits of no 
argument. 

And married she was there and then, and she never had reason to 
repent the step, for it gave her the best of husbands. He was soon 
afterwards knighted, and Sydney Owenson became Lady Morgan. 
Strange to relate, Olivia had also married a doctor, who was also 
knighted, and she became Lady Clarke. Sir Charles soon retired from 
the practice of his profession and applied himself to literature, assisting 
in the composition of several of his wife’s books, and publishing some 
medical works besides. His lady continued to work hard with her pen. 
‘O'Donnel,’ perhaps the best of her romances, was her first publica- 
tion after her marriage ; then followed ‘ France,’ a vivid and brilliant 
if faulty book, which brought down upon her torrents of abuse from 
critics and hostile politicians. But France had been during so many 
years a terra incognita to the English, and it had undergone such a 
marvellous transformation since the days of the ancien régime, that 
almost any work upon the subject was certain to be read with the 
greatest avidity. In ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ her next novel, she revenged 
herself upon the most formidable of her critics, Wilson Croker, by 
gibbeting him in the character of Townshend Crawley. If the 
language of this work be a little too high-flown for modern taste, the 
dissertations on Irish grievances a little tedious, there are a romantic 
interest in the story, a warmth of tone, and a vividness about the charac- 
ters, although it must be confessed that several are little better than cari- 
catures and the greater number are exaggerated, that render it infinitely 
more entertaining than four-fifths of the novels of the present day. 
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The Ireland of that period, if the colours be a little overcharged by 
patriotism, is drawn with great power. We have not the wild, 
rollicking humour of Lever in Lady Morgan’s stories; her humour is: 
more caustic, more bitterly national, but we question whether he ever 
gave us anything finer than O'Leary, the hedge schoolmaster, or the 
Crawley family. 

But “The Wild Irish Girl” is now become a sober matron, and as 
such has passed beyond the limits of this paper. She made a con- 
siderable amount of money by her various writings, for publishers 
found her hard and merciless in driving a bargain—one who would 
have to the last penny of her value, and more than once something 
beyond it. From the date of her marriage until 1838 she resided a 
part of each year in Dublin; but after that she finally settled in 
London. In her saloons and those of Gore and Holland Houses 
were held the last literary reunions, those brilliant assemblies of men 
of culture which, as an institution, have ceased to exist. 

Sir Charles died in 1843, but his lady, although by several years 
his senior, survived until 1859. 
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Celia. 
AN IDYLL. 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 


AUTHOR oF ‘ My QUEEN.’ 


IX. 


Avaust is waning, when one evening Trevelyan, wearied out with 
the heat of the day, sitting in the gloaming on the terrace in front 
of his house, hears a firm, quick step on the gravel-path, and knows 
without looking up that Carlyon has come at last. 

Being taken unawares, it is for the moment too great an effort 
to school voice, face, and hand into a fair show of cordiality for him 
to take note of anything else; but when he does look calmly and 
critically at Carlyon’s face he is surprised by the change in it. 

Such small good as rest and natural living had done him in the 
spring is undone, and more than undone. The Carlyon who stands 
before him is Carlyon of the world—worldly, with all his worst 
traits more highly developed, all his best lying dormant. His eyes 
have lost some of their weariness, it is true, but there is a restless, 
feverish brightness in its place which is not good to see. The old 
mocking smile has come back, and his laugh is more frequent, but 
it has not the genuine mirthful ring that it sometimes had in those 
days that he and Celia and Trevelyan spent together in uncon- 
ventional freedom. 

Such friendship as Trevelyan had for this man lies slain—that 
he knows; but yet he is sorry for the ruin of all the good that 
was in him, and being sorry his voice takes a warmer tone. 

“You have not done yourself any good since you left us, Carlyon. 
You men who live in cities, toiling frantically after amusement, 
forget that health means happiness, and that the one being lost the 
other is not possible.” 

“I never was better in my life,” Carlyon answers, pushing his 
hair back from his forehead with some impatience. “But this 
weather plays the very deuce with a man. I have been travelling 
all night too. I left Paris only yesterday, stayed a few hours in 
London, and came down here.” 

Trevelyan pushes a tankard of claret-cup towards him, and watches 
him as he drinks like a man whose thirst will never be quenched. 
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“ And now you are going to rest a while—you have come to stay ?” 
he asks carelessly, trying not to betray the anxiety he feels as to 
the answer. 

“No. Ican only stay a night. Iam due in London to-morrow. 
There were a few things it was absolutely necessary I should see 
after at Carlyon—and—I wanted to see you, Trevelyan,” he goes on 
with some slight show of embarrassment. ‘TI have news to tell you 
—and I had a fancy to tell you myself... I am going to be married.” 

Then Trevelyan being silent, he goes on with a laugh. “I can 
scarcely expect you, who are so confirmed a misogynist, and so com- 
fortable in your bachelor surroundings, to think it great cause for 
congratulation—and yet you can wish me such happiness as is 
possible under the circumstances.” 

He rises as he speaks, pacing up and down with his hands in his 
pockets in just such fashion as he had done on that last evening 
they had spent together, when Carlyon had talked of marrying 
Celia. To Trevelyan the scene is recalled with such vivid distinct- 
ness that it seems but a week, an hour ago. 

“Who is it—this time?” he asks with a bitter smile. 

Carlyon pauses in his walk in genuine astonishment, forgetting 
that the past months, in which he has seemed to live half a lifetime, 
have been a blank to Trevelyan, and that there is nothing in his 
mind to bridge over the gulf from then to now. 

“Whois it? Did I not tell you about her? There is only one 
woman who has ever seemed to me worth loving or hating. I was 
very near to hating her when I last talked to you. And—I re- 
remember ” (with a laugh which is full of annoyance), “I regaled you 
with some of my ravings against her. You must forget that, my 
dear fellow; when a man is in love, and he thinks the woman has 
thrown him over, his anger is in proportion to his love. She is 
not an angel—she is a woman of the world. I am a man of the 
world, therefore she suits me,” he goes on, with the vehemence 
of a man who has some secret distrust of his own judgment. “A 
beautiful woman must be a coquette or a prude. A coquette is the 
most trustworthy—if she loves a man she will be faithful to him. 
As she loves me well enough to marry me, I’m the luckiest fellow 
in the world. Trevelyan, are you stricken dumb? MHaven’t you a 
word to say? I have a fancy—foolish enough, perhaps—for your 
good wishes, and if I had announced my death instead of my marriage 
you couldn’t look glummer. I don’t know that they would do me 
much good” (he goes on with a laugh), “and they are evidently not 
forthcoming, but being our nearest neighbours, I hoped you might 
be friendly to my wife—when she comes.” 

“You forget,” says Trevelyan, rousing himself ; “ we country folk 
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live slowly. The evening we parted seems still present with me; 
and then you talked . . . of other things. I have not been exposed 
to the fascinations or the experiences which make the change seem 
easy and natural to you.” 

For the life of him he cannot forbear the reproach, but he has no 
sooner said it than he repents, remembering that any allusion to 
Celia is of all things to be avoided—that it would be better for Carlyon 
to forget her existence, if that were possible. 

“Such good wishes as I have to give are yours,” he goes on 
hastily, to cover the mistake; “but you know I never go anywhere 
except to the people who need me, and my friendship can do little to 
serve you or your wife, who will hold one of the first places in the 
county. For the rest—you are a man, nota boy. One may safely 
conclude that you would not marry from a hasty fancy, but because 
you know it will add to your happiness.” 

Carlyon, pacing to and fro with brows knit with some un- 
explained vexation, breaks into a laugh not altogether free from 
irritation. ; 

“Diogenes in his tub lecturing on love and marriage! My good 
fellow, do you think a man in love pauses to consider whether his 
mistress is possessed of all the cardinal virtues, and to weigh in the 
balance all the pros and cons of matrimony versus bachelorhood? It 
is very clear that with you intellect has never bowed before passion, 
and your mind has always ruled your heart. You are on the safer 
side, perhaps—and yet—I do not envy you.” 

There is no answer to this little tirade, and there is for some 
moments silence between them, broken by Trevelyan. 

“You are coming here for the honeymoon ?” 

There is the ghost of a smile on his lips. There seems to him little 
of the sweet old-fashioned romance to justify the quaint old-fashioned 
word in the wedding-tour of a London coquette and a man of the world. 

“No, we are to be married in London, and go abroad somewhere for 
a week or two. We mean to come here about the end of September. 
They must get the house in order before we can come to it.” 

He does not say that he has has not dared to test his happiness 
in the first weeks of marriage by bringing his gaiety-loving bride to 
the quiet old house, but that is the truth. 

“And when is the wedding to be ?” 

“In three days. Lady Diana has been shopping in Paris— 
women always think new clothes are necessary to these occasions— 
but I meet her and her mother in London to-morrow.” 

Three days! With a painful heart-throb Trevelyan realises how 
suddenly and heavily the blow will fall on Celia. 

All the weary long months of waiting, which he has guessed from 
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the wistful, patient face; all the strong faith of the courageous 
heart to be ended—in three days. 

It is well that the darkness hides the passionate hatred in his eyes 
as he looks at the man who by his careless trifling has brought this 
pain into the simple child-life, and, all unconscious of what he has 
done, stands there prating of his own happiness. 

There is little more said between them. The cloud of a great 
coldness, unacknowledged, intangible, and yet insurmountable, comes 
between them, separating them. 

A heavy weight of weariness seems to fall on Carlyon, quenching 
his restless vivacity; and after struggling against it in vain, he 
moves to go. 

“Good night,” he says, yawning. “I begin to realise that one 
cannot travel night and day without making up for it. I shall 
sleep to-night.” 

Trevelyan, rising, walks down the garden with him. 

Then Carlyon, pausing to pick a cream-white rose, heavily sweet 
with dew, and smelling it, says carelessly (if there be effort in the 
carelessness Trevelyan cannot tell), “These roses remind me of Celia 
Thorold—I do not know why, they are somehow like her—and I 
have been so egotistical and self-engrossed that I have never asked 
after her. Is she as well and as beautiful as ever ?” 

“Celia is always well,” says Trevelyan, curtly. (If there is any 
untruth in the assertion, he feels that it may be forgiven him.) 

“Often I have thought of her, contrasting her simple idyllic life 
with the lives of society-girls, always to her advantage. She seems 
as far apart from the clamour and restlessness of the world as a sweet- 
faced saint in her niche in a cathedral.” 

“ Celia is no saint, but she is a good child, who has little to do with 
the world, thank God,” says Trevelyan, briefly. 

He cannot bring himself to discuss her with this man, though he 
knows it would be better to seem to have no remembrance of what has 
gone before. 

“T can’t hope to see her before I go,” says Carlyon, with a little 
hesitation. “ You will tell her how hurried I was—and my news.” 

For one brief moment anger and pain struggle for mastery. 
Trevelyan turns on his friend—hot words on his lips, passion in his 
face. 

Then he stifles both. 
“T will tell her,” he answers quietly. 
And so they part. 


Aut the next day Trevelyan sits within doors, books and papers 
scattered around him as a pretext for solitude, conscious of but one 
thought—before the day is done he must see Celia, and tell her. That 
is the task which an ironical fate has bestowed on him. He cannot 
leave her to hear of Carlyon’s marriage from chance tongues lest they 
should give her greater pain than he would do, and if he may spare 
her one pang he does not flinch from the duty. It is from no 
cowardice that he defers it one hour, only that he feels it would be 
easier to speak with the twilight throwing a kindly veil on his face 
and hers, than with the searching sunshine revealing every passing 
expression. He tries to hope that he may be mistaken in supposing 
that Carlyon is more to her than an agreeable friend ; he tries, but he 
fails. He blames himself bitterly and remorsefully for having thrown 
them together, but remorse comes too late. 

When the last glow of crimson sunset has faded frum the sky, 
and only darkening thunder-clouds gathering ominously overhead 
deepen the quick-coming twilight, he takes his hat, and goes down 
the garden with quick firm step, and face set and anxious. He does 
not choose the little path through the wood, but goes by the more 
open one which ends in the lane, which leads to the front of Celia’s 
cottage—perhaps because it is the longest. 

But as he turns the corner he sees her coming towards him, a tall 
white figure moving quickly through the shades of the overhanging 
trees . . . and he knows that all that he has done by way of preparing 
himself is labour lost. He is only conscious that he is face to face 
with her, the sweet child-woman whom he loves with a passionate 
tenderness that fills his whole heart, and yet, if his belief be true, 
must deal her such a cruel blow as he would have given his very life 
to spare her. 

“Were you coming to us?” he asks, as he holds her hand for a 
minute in his. 

“Yes, I thought I would come, the evening is so strange, and 
I... I could not rest.” 

Then he sees that her cheeks are flushed, her eyes gleamingly 
bright, and her lips tremulous with excitement, and his heart sinks 
low. 

“You must not go on,” he says gently. “There is a thunderstorm 
coming, and quickly too. You will not be safe under the trees, I will 
come back with you.” 

A moment’s silence as they turn, walking side by side over the 
grass-grown path. 
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Then Celia, looking up, says suddenly, “‘ Mr. Carlyon has come back. 
Do you know it ?” 


“Yes, I know. But you have not seen him?” he asks, in vague 
alarm. 

“No, Tabitha was out in the village and saw him coming from 
the station yesterday evening . . . thatis all. I thought” (with a 
little nervous laugh) “ that you might have seen him, but it is only 
a day, and people are very busy the first day of coming home.” 

There is a wistful questioning in her eyes which he can scarcely 
bear to meet. 

“He was very busy,” he answers, with as good an assumption of 
indifference as he can command. “ He was only here for a few hours, 
and naturally had much to see to. He looked me up last night—and 
he left early this morning.” 

“He is gone ?” 

He sees the colour die suddenly from her face and lips, and for a 
moment he fears for her courage. His own fails him. 

“Gone for the present—he may come back in September,” he says, 
trying man-like to soften the blow, and yet painfully conscious of how 
clumsily he is doing it. 

She rallies bravely. 

“ How heavy the air is!” she says, pushing the hair off be fore- 
head with her poor little trembling hands. “Is it the thunder, I 
wonder? And so he is coming back ?” 

“Yes, he is coming back, but I doubt whether he will stay for 
long,” he answers, with a poor attempt at a smile. “Can you guess 
what news he came to tell me?” 

A moment’s silence, 2 moment in which she fights bravely for self- 
control, and gains it—then she speaks, even smiling as she looks 
at him. 

“T was always bad at guessing—won’t you tell me?” 

And though she smiles her lips quiver a little, and there is a great 
dread in her lovely wistful eyes. He cannot meet them—he feels 
that what he has to say is best said quickly—a woman might wrap 
it in a thousand gentle words, but he isa man and cannot do these 
things, so he blurts it out. 

“He is going to be married.” 

Silence then—no word—no exclamation of any sort. 

And Trevelyan, not looking at her, plucks at a lime-bough that, 
heavy with bloom, hangs before his face, and picking the scented 
petals and scattering them to untimely death at his feet, goes on 
hurriedly to cover the silence, scarce knowing what he says. 

“It is a wonder he has escaped being married so long. He is a 
man whom women make much of, but I supposed he had amused him- 
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self too well to care to settle down, and now I doubt whether we shall 
see much more of him than before, for his wife to be is a famous 
beauty—so he says— and famous beauties do not care to hide their 
lights under a bushel in a country village, and she, Lady Diana—by- 
the-by, I do not know her surname—is a fashionable lady, so I 
gather, who loves gaiety as much as Carlyon.” 

And all the while he looks determinedly away from her—at the 
lime-bough in his hand, at the dark thunderclouds above him, any- 
where rather than at Celia, and yet is acutely, vividly conscious of 
how she looks, can see without looking how white her face is, how dazed 
her eyes are. There is hardly a noticeable pause before she speaks. 

“ And the wedding is to be here? We have so little gaiety ” (with 
a little hard laugh), “it will be quite an excitement.” 

“No, it is not to be here. In London.” 

“When ?” 

“In three days.” 

He would have spared her that if he could, but he cannot. 

As he speaks, a vivid flash of lightning glancing: through the trees 
above is followed by a sudden startling clap of thunder right over 
their heads. He hears a sharp cry from Celia, and sees her standing 
with hands clasped over her eyes. 

“ Are you hurt, Celia, are you hurt?” he cries anxiously, pulling 
down her hands. 

Her poor little shield dragged away from her she lifts her white 
face and looks about her with a shiver, and a little laugh. 

“Tt was only the thunder ; I was always a coward, you know, and 
frightened of thunder, and—it—came so suddenly.” 

He meets her miserable eyes, gravely and tenderly. ‘ Poor child !— 
it came so suddenly,” he echoes mechanically, scarce knowing what 
he says. 

He leads her up the garden path, feeling how the hand that leans 
on him still trembles. A sudden storm-gust bending the young trees 
well-nigh to earth, shaking the boughs of the strong parent trees in 
a shivering fury of quivering leaves, snapping Celia’s garden lilies 
and driving a shower of scattered blossoms into their faces, nearly 
tears her from him. A few big drops of rain splash down on their 
faces, and another clap of thunder, longer, louder than the first, drowns 
his voice as he, landing her safely in the shelter of the little porch, 
tries to assure the old servant that her young mistress is unhurt. 
He busies himself for a while in seeing to the fastening of doors 
and shutters, in quieting Tabitha’s fears, and when he looks again into 
Celia’s face he knows that, though it is white still, white to the very 
lips, she has regained that perfect self-command which is one of her 
most marked characteristics, 
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“No, you must go now,” she answers, when he offers to stay until 
the storm be past. ‘“ You may get home before the worst comes ; and 
think of Mrs. Trevelyan, blind and all alone—how far more cause for 
her to be frightened. I am ashamed of myself” (with a smile which 
makes her lips quiver), “ that I should let a clap of thunder turn me 
into a coward; it was only that it came so suddenly... . You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” he answers reassuringly, still not caring to 
meet the question in her eyes. And then he turns to go. “Good 
night, Celia, God bless you,” he says quickly. Then lingering a little, 
“*You are quite sure you feel safe now ?” 

“ Quite safe,” she answers with a smile. She opens the house-door 
and sees him out into the storm, closes it against the wind, bolts and 
bars it; gently scolds Tabitha into quietness and bed, and then goes 
into her own room and locks the door. She has never done that in 
all her life before, that she can remember. She has never before had 
a sorrow to hide as well as to bear. 

Once alone, she goes to the window, flings wide open the old- 
fashioned casement, and, throwing herself on the ground, stretches 
out her arms into the darkness with a bitter cry, that seems to call 
aloud against the misery that has come upon her. 

The lightning dances among the trees, the thunder seems to break 
right over her head, the big storm-drops splash on the sill up into 
her cold white face. But she kneels there, either regardless of the 
storm, or finding in its tumult some deadening of the pain in her 


Trevelyan, divining that she loves this man, who with his hand- 
some face and winning manner has consciously or unconsciously won 
his way into her heart, may guess some of the pain she is suffering, 
the sorrow and misery of finding herself unloved and without any 
possible hope of gaining his love in the future; but he knows nothing 
of the shame that makes her feel for the moment as though she could 
pray that the lightning may strike her. 

That this man, so great, so far above her, should love another 
woman, and pass her by—that was natural; but that he should have 
laid his careless kiss upon her lips as he would have laid it on some 
village light-of-love’s, and she should have believed that he loved her 
as men love women whom they honour and seek for their wives, seems 
to this girl, so pure and proud, so great a shame, that she feels as 
though she could never again hold up her head and face God’s sun- 
light, with the proud and simple innocence that had feared no evil— 
knowing none. 

For several hours the storm rages—then it passes. The shaken 
trees seem to sob themselves to rest. In the east a faint streak of 
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red among the grey forecasts the coming of the new day. After the 
storm there is peace, after the darkness light. 

And Celia, lying on her little bed, is sleeping the heavy and peace- 
ful sleep of a worn-out child. 

But in her garden the broken lilies, the torn and scattered blossoms, 
mark where the storm has raged. 


XI. 


September has passed—a month of storms and rain, in which the 
clouds seemed to pour forth all the accumulated floods of the foregoing 
months of cruel droughts, and it is near the middle of October, chill 
in theory, but in this year warm in reality. The grasses, dried up 
by the long heat to untimely death, have sprung into fresh life after 
the plentiful rains ; the flowers, deceived by the warm sunshine, have 
burst into fresh blossom, unmindful of the quick-coming frosts. 
Only here and there warmer tints among the trees and creepers show 
that it is autumn and not midsummer. In the rose-garden at Carlyon, 
Lady Diana, a short-time wife of Adrian Carlyon, lies full length in 
a hammock, her eyes closed, partly in enjoyment of the warmth of the 
afternoon, chiefly in utter weariness of her life and its surroundings. 

She is a beautiful woman, if you take her as a type of the possible 
perfection of form and colour without any aid from mind and spirit, 
as a living interpretation of that type of beauty which modern artists 
of the fleshly school aim at—seldom arrive at. 

She is of a grand and imperial mould, that dwarfs all other women’s 
beauty into insignificance, and she seems full of a grand disdain of 
the people and things that surround her. In truth there is nothing 
petty about her, bodily or mentally—no little meannesses, vanities, 
jealousies; and yet the life that she has lived so long, the life of a 
well-born woman without money and without scruples, full of excite- 
ments and dangers, of love and hatred, of little respect and much 
envy, has so become part of her nature that this new life she has chosen 
to herself is as the safe monotony of a dead calm after the beauty 
and danger of a storm. For six weeks she has been buried in the poetic 
seclusion ordained by society to attend on the first weeks of married 
life ; for two out of the six has been immured in this country house, 
her chief companion—her husband. 

For whatever motive she has married, whatever immunity she has 
gained thereby from debt and other troubles, she tells herself as she 
lies there moodily dreaming the long slow hours away, she has 
already paid the full price. 

This is the woman that Adrian Carlyon has taken unto himself 
to wife. 

Presently he, coming across the smooth-shaven turf of the rose 
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garden, pauses behind the hammock and lays a half-blown Gloire de 
Dijon—latest lingerer of all the roses of summer—which he holds in 
his hand, against his wife’s cheek, noting with an appreciation that is 
still lover-like that the delicate, finely-veined petals are not more 
delicate or smooth than the skin against which they are laid. 

“Not dressed, Di?” 

Lady Diana moves her head from the caress of the rosebud, 
without unclosing her eyes. She is weary of the amenities of 
married life, and too lazy and indifferent to hide her weariness. 

“Why should I dress?” she says at length, finding he waits for 
an answer. 

“T thought women only wore these things in the morning,” he 
says lightly, touching the loose morning gown she has on. “Are 
you not going to ride or drive, or do something? Come, I am at 
your disposal.” 

“T am not going to dress because there is no one to dress for,” 
she answers deliberately (she never laughs or chatters or blushes or 
speaks quickly, this woman whom nature has made on so grand a 
mould). “I shall see no one but the gardeners, I suppose.” 

* And me?” 

“T am not going to ride or drive,” she goes on, ignoring this last 
reminder, “ because I find no amusement in going day after day along 
the same country lanes, or to call on the same country people.” 

“They are very good people of their sort, and they have been civil 
to you,” he says quickly. ‘‘ What fault have you to find with them?” 

“The worst of all—they do not amuse me.” 

His forehead contracts. Six weeks of marriage have dispelled some 
illusions. The faults that he could forgive and even find attractive 
as a lover do not find favour in his eyes as a husband. “They do 
not flirt or drink or gamble—they even think it possible to live six 
months in the year in the country, some of them; and yet they are 
not altogether without their merits,” he says hastily, and then is 
silent, fearing to say too much. 

He sits sideways on a hammock that is slung close to his wife’s, 
and swings his feet to and fro, looking at her. 

She is very beautiful; and yet somehow his thoughts go straying 
to a sweet face with tender, wistful eyes and gentle smile. 

He often thinks of Celia. The glamour that was thrown over 
him has so far lost its power after six weeks’ close acquaintance with 
this lovely cold-hearted wife of his, that he can remember again 
how fond he really was of Celia in those early summer days. His 
conscience does not prick him with regard to his dealings with her. 
He tells himself that she does not know that once he was on the 
very point of making her his wife. And as to those few tender 
words and looks—and that one kiss—he is too used to the women of 
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his own fast set, who have a lover for every week in the year, for it 
to occur to him that she may not have forgotten as easily as he has 
done. But he is not altogether bad-hearted, and since he has been 
down here—so near to her, he has often thought pityingly of the 
lonely simple life, wondering whether it may lie in his power to do 
anything to brighten it. 

“There is one of your neighbours whom you have not seen, and 
who might possibly interest you,” he says after some pondering. 

Lady Diana lifts her eyelids. She has seen so many tame 
country people, all cut on much the same model, all wearying her 
with much the same platitudes. 

“ Are there any more of them?” she asks plaintively. 

“She is not one of them—she is too poor to mix with the county 
folk—a lady, and therefore not to be classed with the common folk. 
She is pretty and poor and friendless—all fatal faults in most women’s 
eyes—but not in yours.” 

He knows that in this he does her but justice, that in truth she is 
not troubled with petty jealousies or meannesses. 

“The Trevelyans are her only friends. Trevelyan is her guardian, 
or something of the sort. I was thinking” (with just a shade of 
hesitation) “you might go and see her, Di, and ask her to come to 
some of your parties, when we have all these people here next week. 
It might amuse her, poor child.” 

“You can ask her—send her a letter in my name—anything you 
like,” she answers, yawning. She is so sleepy—and he will talk so 
much about nothing. 

“She would not come for my asking. Would you like to go and 
see her? It is but a few minutes’ walk through the woods, and will 
be something to do.” 

“What can you be thinking of, Adrian? Walk through the woods 
—when you know that I hate woods—and hate walking? Where 
does the girl live? There is no house near here but the Trevelyans’— 
does she live with them ?” 

He rises as he answers. 

“She lives in a thatched cottage, with an old servant. She is 
poor, and paints pictures for a living. She is not worth the trouble 
of a quarter of a mile’s walk. Will you take any trouble to amuse 
all the fine friends who are coming to stay with us, Di?” 

“TI don’t know. I hope they will amuse me.” 

He thrusts his hands in his pockets and turns away. Already has 
he learnt that he may as well fight against air as oppose resistance 
to this woman’s apathy. 

But he has learned some patience too. He will not leave her with 
any show of offence. 
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“Good-bye, Di,” he says, looking back a little wistfully at the 
listless figure. “Since you will not go anywhere or do anything, I 
will go back to my letters.” 

A few minutes later he is sitting in the library with these same 
letters spread out before him. Some of them lie ready directed, 
others waiting for inclosure are in a little heap by the side, and they 
are one and all “little accounts” that have already found their way to 
Lady Diana’s husband, who is learning with some amazement what 
lavish ideas a woman not possessed of money may have as to the 
spending of it. 

And Lady Diana lies for a time as he left her. At last, weary of one 
attitude, stretching herself, she rises very slowly and looks around her. 

The glory of the day is passing, but there are yet several hours to 
kill before dinner time. She goes across the grass, strays idly from 
one path to another, neither looking nor caring where she goes. At 
the end of one of these paths a small gate brings her to a standstill. 
Beyond the gate there is a wood. She wonders lazily for a moment 
where it may lead—and then she opens the gate and passes through. 

She had rejected scornfully the idea of walking in a wood when 
her husband had suggested it; now, from perversity or sheer idleness 
—which it is she herself would be puzzled to say—she wanders along, 
a strange enough figure in the little lonely path. 

Her long gown, of some pale salmony tint, rich with oriental 
embroidery, and cut in a fashion that resembles the old Greek 
draperies, makes her look more like a heathen goddess than an 
ordinary nineteenth-century woman. ... Old Tabitha, sitting in 
the sun at the bottom of Celia’s kitchen garden, waking from a half- 
doze, and seeing her come sweeping towards her through the orchard- 
- grasses, fancies that she is still dreaming and that this must be one 
of the gorgeous princesses that she used to conjure from her 
imagination for the amusement of her nurseling. But the princess 
stands in front of her, and speaks in a voice that she means to be 
condescending, and which is in fact very gracious. 

“Ts this your cottage, my good woman, and may I come in and 
rest? I have come from Carlyon—I have got to get back, and I am 
tired—perhaps you can tell me another way? I have got all torn 
and dirty in this horrible wood.” 

Then old Tabitha rubs her eyes, and is surprised to find herself 
awake, and sees that the princess wears a long muslin petticoat under 
her outlandish gown, and that its laces are all torn by the brambles 
and soiled by the fallen leaves and damp paths, and that she is no 
fairy princess at all, but probably only one of the grand ladies from 
the big house. 

“Tt is not my cottage, ma’am,” she says, dropping her homely 
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curtsey and regaining all her simple self-possession ; “ but my missus 
will make you welcome to a rest, I make no doubt.” 

So Lady Diana follows Tabitha up the narrow path, and stooping 
her golden head stands in the little porch. On the one side is the 
clean little kitchen, on the other a long, low room with a window that 
has been considerably heightened and widened, littered with paints 
and painting and many artistic properties, with a big easel near the 
window and a young girl standing before it, palette in hand. 

She turns as she hears a strange footstep, and these two—the girl 
who had loved Carlyon, and the woman who to her seems the most 
fortunate in all the world—Carlyon’s wife—stand face to face. 

The difference between this slim, stately girl and the “missus” 
whom Lady Diana has expected to see robs her for a moment of her 
usual easy self-possession, and it is Celia who speaks first, with a 
few graceful words of welcome. 

Then she puts down her palette and leads the way to her tiny 
drawing-room. 

“This is an unwarrantable intrusion,’ says Lady Diana, feeling 
altogether too big for the small house. “I quite thought it was a 
poor person’s cottage.” Then she stops, thinking the excuse less 
courteous than the deed. 

“So it is. We are poor people—aren’t we, Tabby? Nevertheless 
we will give you a cup of tea—or will you have some milk? We 
ean boast of our milk and our roses.” 

Celia is more bright and gay than her wont, just because she is 
so nervous. So often has she thought of and pictured to herself this 
wife of Carlyon’s—so often has she trembled at the thought that she 
may some day meet her face to face—that now the very emergency 
_ Seems to make her brave. 

With the unnoticeable glance of a well-bred woman Lady Diana 
appraises her surroundings, and recognises them as those of a lady; 
then her eyes rest on the picture over the mantel-shelf. She has 
seen so much, heard so much, of art in all lands, that though dead to 
artistic instinct herself she is able by education to perceive the touch 
of a master-hand. 

“Did you paint that?” she asks in amazement. 

“No, oh no. That is my master’s—Mr. Trevelyan’s.” 

“Trevelyan? He is a parson, not a painter.” 

“He was an artist,” answers Celia, with a little emphasis on the 
last word, “before ever he went into the Church, and he would have 
been a great man but that he chose to give it up.” 

“What a thousand pities! I thought he was too good for a parson,” 
says Lady Diana, quite unconscions of giving voice to heretical 
sentiments. 
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Then there flits across her lazy mind some remembrance of the 
anomaly of whom her husband had spoken, the “ girl who lived in a 
cottage and painted pictures for a living.” 

“So he is your master,” she says, smiling that slow disdainful 
smile of hers and thinking much the same thought that had passed 
through the altogether different mind of Valentine Neal. “I have 
heard of you. Why have you never been to see me?” 

“Tf you have heard of me,” answers Celia steadily, though there is 
a little flush on the face that has been over-pale of late, “you have 
heard perhaps that it was my mother’s wish that I should live 
altogether in solitude.” 

“That is nonsense,” says Lady Diana, imperially sipping the 
tea that Tabitha has brought her. “As well go into a nunnery— 
you are far too pretty for solitude. We have half a hundred people 
coming to stay to-morrow (thank goodness! another day of solitude 
would have killed me)—and there are to be garden parties—a féte to 
which all the country people are coming, and what not. You must 
come to them all.” 

But Celia will not go. Through all the bitter hours and days that 
have made up the six weary weeks of Lady Diana’s married life has 
she with earnest simplicity fought against her first and passionate 
anger against the man who had brought such undeserved shame and 
sorrow into her life, and a most natural aversion to the woman whom 
he has married. She knows that the shame should lie with him, who 
made love to her, and left her, rather than with her for believing him ; 
and yet it has been so terrible to her that it has in truth almost killed 
the sorrow which she would have felt if she had lost his love in any 
other way. 

Gentle and forgiving she is by nature, and yet not so gentle and 
forgiving as to go willingly to the house of the man who such a little 
while ago made love to her, as the guest of his wife. 

It is some little time before Lady Diana can be brought to under- 
stand that Celia’s “No” means no. When she does her eyes cloud 
over. Having meant to be gracious, she does not care to be refused. 

“You and Mr. Trevelyan, who are the only people about here who 
are not old and bores, are the only ones who do not care to come near 
me,” she says, rising to go, and dragging a little chair after her with 
her long gown. “ Well, will you come and see the pictures at Carlyon 
one day? They tell me there are some good ones. I am no judge.” 

“T have seen them, so often,” says Celia, with a little smile, and a 
deeper flush. “I have copied so many of them. Mr. Trevelyan had 
permission to take me there, from Mr. Carlyon.” 

As she speaks, Lady Diana’s wandering eyes light on a little picture 
standing on a miniature easel. It is a fancy picture, an ideal head, 
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saint-like, calm, and terribly sad. It is grand enough, holy enough, 
for a study of a head of Christ, and yet through all it has a likeness—- 
idealised, purified, beautified, and yet a likeness—to her husband, 
Adrian Carlyon. 

“You did that? You paint well,” is all she says, but she smiles to 
herself. She is quite as much set on getting this pretty girl to her 
house, so far is she from jealousy, or the love that breeds jealousy. 
“T shall come and fetch you some day,” she says, turning at the gate 
to hold out her hand. ‘“ You cannot always live alone. Solitude 
magnifies molehills into mountains, men into gods. What do you do 
with yourself?” she goes on with genuine curiosity. “ Aren’t you very 
miserable ?” 

There is a momentary shadow on Celia’s face, a momentary 
trembling of her lips, and then she smiles, a little sadly. 

“No, I am content,” she says quietly. 

And so they part. Celia, leaning on the gate, looks after this 
brilliant apparition until she has altogether disappeared—looks after 
her even then, picturing in thought the home to which she is going, 
the welcome she will receive. 

How often has she thought of all the good things life must hold for 
a woman so blessed as this one, not enviously—she has prayed God to 
keep her from envy—not jealously—the love that had grown into life 
under the warm sun of smiles and looks and tender words and tender 
touches has been choked to death, vigorously, bravely, by this girl, 
who is as strong and pure as she is loving and guileless—and yet with 
a sad wonder at the different lots God gives to his creatures. To one, 
love and many friends, riches and much honour, and all the amuse- 
ments in which youth delights; to another, no love, friendlessness, 
toil, poverty. 

But now, remembering the discontent that as a subtle essence 
pervaded all Lady Diana’s words and ways, it dawns upon her that 
things may not be altogether as they seem, that she in her homely, 
hard-working life, with the good gifts God has given her—youth,. 
health, talent, and such-like unbuyable things—may be as near to 
happiness as Lady Diana in her envied, pleasure-seeking, luxurious 
life—that peace and content lie in men’s hearts and minds, not in their 
surroundings. Peace, the “ peace of God that passeth all understand- 
ing,” is that after all the only thing worth living for, striving for? the 
peace that comes of a quiet conscience, a cleanly life, and the simple and 
steadfast purpose to do the duties which lie nearest to hand, whether 
they be great or homely, knowing they are God-sent ? 

So Celia, musing, comes nearer to content than she has done for 
many a week past. 





* * * * * 
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“Did Adrian make love to her, I wonder ?” thinks Lady Diana, 
smiling, as she trails homewards. “And did she take it au grand 
sérieux? Poor little simpleton! I must send him to try and drag 
her out of her shell.” 

She is not all bad, this woman. She feels some real pity for this 
pretty, lonely girl, and would, if it were not too much trouble, do 
something to make her happier. 

But the very next day there is an influx of visitors—laughter, 
gaiety, lawn-tennis, dancing, acting, flirting, gambling—and straight- 
way Lady Diana forgets Celia’s very existence. 


XII. 


Anp so the weeks pass on—with Lady Diana and her friends in that 
active endeavour to kill time which is the most popular form of 
suicide ; with Celia, in that monotonous calm which leaves little to mark 
one week from another. 

Strange reports of the wild doings and riotous living at Carlyon 
House, spreading among the simple villagers, begin to make some of 
the county folk look shy at Carlyon and his wife. It is felt in some 
undefined, inexplicable way that these friends who are making the hair 
of the prudish to stand on end by the reports of their wild freaks, 
their gambling, flirting, drinking, and late hours, are of Lady Diana’s 
choosing and asking, not his. 

Gossiping tongues had not been idle about her before her marriage, 
nor had Carlyon himself been held of good report ; but marriage being 
looked upon as the turning of a new social leaf, the society of Cream- 
shire had been unwilling to turn its back upon one of its richest men, 
and had held out the right hand of fellowship to him and his wife. 
And Carlyon had been glad. A man may defy the opinion of society 
before marriage, but he likes it to honour his wife. 

Day by day he is filled with a greater disgust of the fast set whom 
his wife calls friends and with whom she has filled his house. Day 
by day the cloud deepens on his forehead, day by day he who had 
made it his boast that the woman he loved was of the world, worldly 
—a coquette and not a prude, realises more acutely the difference 
with which a man sees things before marriage and after. 

And all this while—never, since the day that he laid his careless 
kiss upon her face, giving her with it her first great sorrow, has he 
seen Celia. 

Sometimes, with a sudden heart-pang, he thinks of those early 
summer days that he spent with her and Trevelyan, hardly daring to 
acknowledge, even to himself, how much happier he was then than 
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now ; but he never seeks her out. He rather avoids her. Seeing 
the men and women around him—the fast set in whose company he 
once delighted—with eyes that seem suddenly opened to their short- 
comings, he no longer desires to bring her amongst them—-poor little 
innocent child. 

It is within a day or two of the time fixed for them to leave 
Carlyon that he sees her at last. It has been raining all day—a 
chill, dull, November day. Weary of billiards and cigars, he leaves 
both to seek his wife in her own small morning-room, and finds her 
near a big fire with a small and select circle of her particular friends 
—men and women—playing cards. Cards do not usually make their 
appearance before the lights, but the rain has kept them indoors, and 
they have fallen back on the “ devil’s playthings ” for the employ- 
ment of their idle hands. Carlyon notes with a sickening sense of 
disgust the flushed faces, the little piles of gold on the table, the 
champagne-glasses in place of the decorous five-o’clock tea-cups. 
Then he shuts the door and goes straight out into the rain. He 
lights a cigar, pulls his hat over his eyes, thrusts his hands into the 
pockets of his ulster, and strolls through the drizzle, choosing the 
path which leads through the lane and past Celia’s cottage. He 
lingers there looking up the little garden, more than half inclined to 
goin. How often has he seen her there, bending over her flowers or 
coming with outstretched hand and glad tender eyes to meet him! 
As he recalls in remembrance the pretty simple figure, the pure and 
refined face, the remembrance of another face, with eager feverish 
eyes and reckless smiles, comes to him with a sudden stab of pain. A 
man never hates his own vices so much as when he sees them aped 
by a woman whom he would fain respect. No, he will not go in. 
He and his are no fit companions for little Celia. He turns from the 
gate, and walks slowly and moodily up the lane, the way that leads 
to the vicarage. 

He has seen little of Trevelyan of late. There has been an un- 
explained coolness between them. Only once has Trevelyan been 
within his gates since his marriage, though invitations have not been 
wanting. Often would Carlyon have liked to leave the noisy friends 
who turned night into day, pastime into folly, in his house, to smoke 
a quiet pipe at the vicarage, as he had been used to do, but had been 
withheld by some unacknowledged feeling that Trevelyan shunned 
him. Now he makes up his mind that he will go there. He will 
see Trevelyan, and he will hear of Celia. 

And then, through the mist and rain, he suddenly espies a slim 
grey-clad figure, a girl in a coarse Norfolk suit of tweed and trim 
thick solid little boots, coming quickly over the soddened leaves, 
umbrella-less and defiant of rain. He throws his cigar in the ditch 
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and goes forward with a few rapid strides, holding out his hands with 
a sense of gladness so great that he is himself surprised. 

“ Celia !” 

He forgets for the moment in what manner he parted from her, : 
only a few months ago; he only remembers that once, in those 
pleasant summer days, they were such friends, so happy together, 
and that the sight of her is as a breath of fresh air after the 
unwholesome atmosphere in which he has lived of late. 

“T was afraid I should go without seeing you. I have been here 
all this while and never seen you once,” he says, looking down at her 
with a feeling of intense satisfaction. How fair she is! How the 
rain-drops cling to her golden-brown hair! How prettily her startled 
eyes look up into his! 

But she remembers. She has hoped, even prayed, that she may 
be spared this meeting. Now that it has come, her one hope is so to 
get through it as to save her pride and maidenly dignity. 

“What have you been doing with yourself?” he goes on, not 
waiting for her to speak. ‘ You are pale—you were always pale— 
pale as your own cream-white roses. Now you are white as any lily. 
Have you been working too hard? What is Trevelyan thinking 
about to let you? Is there no one to take any care of you ?” 

The old, well-remembered tenderness of tone, unheard through all 
these weary months, touches her so acutely that for a moment she’ is 
foolishly, perilously near to tears; then she remembers what a poor 
sort of sham-tenderness this is, what a cruel, selfish kindness, and she 
smiles—she scarcely knows whether most in scorn of herself or of him. 

“T can take care of myself,” she answers, a little coldly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that I always have?” 

“*Je me suffis ?” quotes Carlyon. “But you are wrong, Celia : no 
woman can suffice to herself—or live quite alone—least of all such a 
pretty woman as you are.” 

And Celia stands looking at him—looking with the scrutinising eyes 
of a woman no longer in love. She can see how he has deteriorated 
in these few months—she notes all the deepened lines around eyes 
and mouth, and with a pang—bitter enough, but wholesome—under- 
stands for the first time that the man is neither great nor strong, nor 
noble, but very weak and worldly, and reckless. 

“You would not come to us?” he goes on. “ You were asked, 
were you not? Why wouldn’t you, Celia? Are we never to be 
friends again ? 

“ Friends always, I hope,” she answers quietly, “ but friends apart. 
I should be out of place among grand people and gaieties. It was 
good of Lady Diana to ask me—very good—I have not had a chance 
to tell you how beautiful I thought her—but I could not come.” 
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“You were about right,” he answers gloomily, altogether putting 
aside this praise of his wife's beauty—“ you would be out of place 
among us. Our ways are not your ways, thank Heaven! I like to 
be able to think of one woman as pure and simple and true. Even if 
a man is a godless heathen himself, he has an idea of what a woman 
ought to be. I should like to think there is one who is different 
from all the rest. I should like to come year after year, and find you 
here just the same, just as innocent and pretty and ‘ unspotted from 
the world’ as when I first saw you.” Then he breaks off with a 
laugh. “ It’s a selfish kind of wish, isn’t it, Celia ? and an impossible 


there, face to face with her, he begins to understand what a mess 
he has made of his life. He remembers for the first time how he 
parted from Celia, intending in his careless light-hearted fashion to 
come back to her; and goaded with pain and disgust at the thought 
of his own future, and that he has only to blame his own folly for it 
—he forgets the disloyalty of his words, or how they must sound in 
her ears. 

He begins to wonder whether she ever cared for him, whether she 
has thought much of him since they parted. He, who has never 
striven for anything but his own selfish pleasure all his life through, 
forgets what sorrow such love must have caused her—if she has in 
truth felt it—only is conscious of a thrill of gratified vanity at the 
thought. 

He comes a little nearer, and looks down at her with the look which 
once had a more subtle flattery to her, a tenderer meaning than a 
thousand words. 

“Those were happy days we spent together in the summer. Don’t 
you wish they could come back? Oh! Celia, if we could but have 
our lives over again, how differently we would do with them!” 

She looks at him—with eyes full of horror, and something that is 
very near to dislike. Long ago has she forgiven him his treachery 
and cruelty to herself. In her humility it has seemed to her no very 
strange and wonderful thing that he has forgotten her and preferred 
the beautiful woman, whom he has made his wife, to her ; but now she 
dimly understands that his treachery includes not only herself but 
his wife, that he is one of those who play fast and loose with love, 
holding it in scorn as a thing to be trifled with ; that he is, according 
to her simple creed, altogether treacherous and dishonourable. And 
with a pang, unrealisable to one less earnest and thorough in all her 
ways and thoughts, she, looking at him, knows that it is possible for 
her even to despise him. 


There are women who may love where they pity and even secretly 
despise, but Celia is not one of them. 
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Her only wish is to get away—never to see him again if she can 
help it. 

She cannot trust herself to answer him seriously. She knows that 
the pain and the passion that are in her heart would make themselves 
heard, and he would know that she had loved him once, and would 
think that she loved him still, he, who is so different to the hero 
whom she has imagined unto herself. So she breaks into a laugh 
that is very near ending in a sob. 

“These are not summer days,” she says, trying hard to control her 
voice. “ And it is difficult to imagine it ever was summer when one 
is standing in a puddle, with the rain trickling down one’s nose. 
I am drenched, and I can’t feel sentimental—I am longing for dry 
boots and a cup of hot tea.” 

She nods brightly and briskly, without a trace of sentiment in face 
or manner—she does not even hold out the bare wet little hand 
which she gave him at meeting, and before he has time to detain her 
she is going full pace up the lane towards her own gate. 

“ Celia! Celia !” he cries, pursuing her with hasty strides. 

But she does not or will not hear him. 

He stands for a moment, stung to the quick by this blow to his 
vanity, the sense of having been found ridiculous; then with a 
muttered oath turns away with a thousand new and unexpected 
feelings warring within him: perhaps uppermost of all is respect for 
this girl who knows so well how to take care of herself. 

And Celia, having cut short the scene by this discreet if undigni- 
fied flight, ends it by sitting down, wet as she is, and bursting into 
tears. In her lonely life, with highly strung sensibilities, she has 
imagined a man great with all noble and heroic attributes, and has 
clothed this one with the greatness her own mind has conceived ; 
and now she has found that he is a very ordinary mortal, made of 
very ordinary clay. 

To her simple and primitive idea of the relation of husband and 
wife, his words and looks were a treachery and dishonour to his wife 
and to herself; and she shivers as she sits there thinking of them, from 
sickness of heart. 

Then she rises slowly and wearily, and takes a little picture from 
an easel and looks at it very sadly. 

While she was painting it, it had grown under her hand, uncon- 
sciously, unintentionally, into a likeness of Carlyon, or rather into a 
likeness of what her imagination had conceived as possible in him. 

“Tt was a mistake—all a mistake,” she says to herself. And she 
takes the little picture and thrusts it face downwards into a dark 
cupboard—out of sight. 

* * 


* * * 


That night Celia is summoned in haste to the vicarage. The great 
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Angel of Death has come to the quiet home among the trees where 
John Trevelyan has watched over the last years of his mother’s life so 
tenderly and devotedly. 

Very peacefully, very gradually, she passes from life unto death, 
from one long sleep into another, from which there is no awakening. 

They who watch her cannot pity her, can almost find it in their 
hearts to envy her, so calmly and gently does she pass through the 
dark valley at the thought of which the bravest of us shudder. 

She talks a little to herself, chiefly of the past—of the time which 
is probably marked in her memory as the happiest in her life, when 
she was a young wife, and the grey-haired man who is bending over 
her with such sorrow in his face was a babe at her breast. 

Once or twice the feeble fingers close consciously on the strong 
hands that are holding them. 

“ He has been a good son. . . such a good son—my poor boy—he 
will be all alone ”—she says, speaking of him who is to her “her boy ” 
still. 

But mostly she dwells on one thought, which shows to those 
who listen how terrible has been the loss which she has borne so 
patiently. 

“T shall see there,” she says again and again—or sometimes 


“the blind shall receive their sight”. . . and last of all the sight- 
less eyes are raised almost as if they saw. 

“T shall see Him as He is,” she whispers, and so sinks into the 
sleep which is Death. 


* * * * * 


“... I was never half good enough to her. I never knew all 
she has done for me until now,” sobs Celia, as she parts from 
Trevelyan at her gate in the breaking of the new bright day. 

“You have been her sunshine—her eyesight,” he answers, con- 
solingly ; “she has often said so. I do not know what we could either 
of us have done without you.” 

But Celia is suffering from a sense of remorse, altogether unavail- 
ing as far as Mrs. Trevelyan is concerned. She realises now all that 
these friends have been to her through the long years when she has 
had no others—and she has accepted their goodness with the uncon- 
scious ingratitude with which a child accepts the love of its parents, 
taking it as a thing of course. But to-night, watching Trevelyan 
by his mother’s bedside, understanding a little all the unselfishness 
of his life, and contrasting is with the selfishness of Adrian Carlyon, 
she is full of bitter self-accusation that she has never thanked him 
more—loved him more, for all the years of untiring love and kind- 
ness that he has given to her. Worn out with the emotion of the 
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day and the fatigues of the night, she throws herself on her bed 
and sobs herself to sleep; but it is even then some comfort to her 
to feel that though Mrs. Trevelyan is beyond the reach of her love 


and her gratitude, it may yet be possible to let Trevelyan himself 
feel both. 


XIII. 


Nearxy two years later, towards the close of a hot July afternoon, 
a number of people still linger within the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. 

Many of them are men who have stolen an hour between the 
business of money-making and the pleasure of dinner-eating in the 
pursuit of art and a subject for conversation. 

Two of these linger, as many others have done before them, in 
front of a picture, which, having been much noticed and criticised by 
the papers and highly praised, has become one of the pictures of the 
year—a thing to have seen and to discuss. 

“Wonderful thing for a woman!” says one of these idlers. “They 
say she is a pupil of Neal’s. Suppose she has caught his touch; or 
perhaps he touched it a good bit—eh ?” 

“No such thing,” says the other; “she lives in the depths of the 
country, and learnt entirely from her father, who was an artist. I 
had it from Brett, who is a friend of Hunt’s, who is a chum of Neal’s, 
so it’s safe to be true.” 

“Here you are!” says the other. “We can find her out in the 
catalogue in half a minute. ‘408. Life and Death, C. Thorold.’ 
Thoroléd—Thorold ; only one of them—this is she: ‘ Miss C. Thorold, 
Rose Cottage, Carlyon, Creamshire.’ Rural enough, eh? - Anyhow, 
the picture’s a good one. Foreshortening of the woman’s arm a trifle 
wrong, I fancy.” 

“Carlyon, Creamshire,” says the other. “ Isn’t that where Adrian 
Carlyon hails from? Speaking of him, do you see that Lord 
Burlington is going to be married? It’s in to-day’s World. It is 
wonderful how leniently women look on the little sins that are 
covered by a coronet and ten thousanda year. It can’t be more than 
a twelvemonth since he ran away with Lady Diana Carlyon.” 

“Or she ran away with him—which was it?” says his friend, 
with a sneer. ‘ Wonder what’s become of her? ‘They were a bad 
lot, she and her mother, but beautiful women as ever lived. And 
one never sees Carlyon about now. They say Lady Diana ran 
through his money pretty well before she ran away from him.” 

“Poor devil !” 

The “poor devil” is at that very moment making his way into the 
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very room in which they stand. They do not see him, or if they 
see him do not know him, and probably have only that familiarity 
with him and his affairs which all the rest of the world possessed 
a year ago. (Did not one of the sixpenny scandalmongers which 
delights to dip its pages in the dirt which clings to any titled name 
publish all the latest details of Lady Diana’s flight, down to the very 
pattern of the gown she wore at the time—details which Carlyon 
did not know himself?) 

His hat is well slouched over his eyes, his face so altered from the 
one that two years ago was so well known about town that it is 
doubtful whether those who were once his most intimate associates 
would know him. But he has given none of them a chance. Since 
the knowledge of his dishonour he has never shown himself in one of 
his old haunts, or faced the daylight of a London street except that 
which found its way through the dust and dirt of the law-courts, 
where his name was dragged through the mire, and barristers and 
lawyers made merry over his shame. 

He, having arrived in England but a day or two ago, has come 
to-day, when he has hoped to find the rooms empty, with but one 
object, to see the very picture before which these men have been 
standing. 

He finds it at length without aid of catalogue. He knows it well. 
He stands in front of it with folded arms and knitted brows, looking 
at it with his very soul in his miserable eyes. He sees, not only the 
familiar outlines, improved and beautified by the touches and after- 
thoughts of the two years that have passed since he saw it; he sees 
the painter of the picture as he saw her once standing before it, in her 
open-air studio under the apple-trees, with the lights of sunset falling 
on her hair and her long white gown. How long ago wasit? In the 
interval he has endured such agony of disgust and shame as only a 
man secure in his own pride of name and birth and person can 
endure. He who once held his head so high and was so careless of 
his prosperity, as if God had only to give and he to receive; he who 
was féted, caressed, and honoured of all men, stands there ruined, 
deserted, shamed, and despairing, conscious that of the many who once 
called him friend there is scarce one left to hold out a hand to him, 
and that among these friends were many who if they did not help to 
betray him winked at his dishonour. As the prodigal ‘son who has 
spent his all in riotous living, weary and miserable, turns with 
swelling heart and longing eyes to the thought of home, so Adrian 
Carlyon, having spent the very best of his life, bodily and mentally, 
having eaten of the husks of shame and bitterness, turns to the 


thought of the girl whom in his careless way he loved a little, and 
left so remorselessly. 
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For the first time for many months there comes to him a thought 
that is as a ray of light through the thick darkness of his future. He 
will go home, go back to Celia and Trevelyan. Better for him if he 
had never left them ! 

Then he remembers with a sudden heart-sinking that the years 
which have brought such misery to him may have brought changes to 
them. Celia’s name has been in men’s mouths, her picture has been 
talked of. Have they found her out, flattered her, changed her? He 
remembers his own words, “I should like to come here year after 
year and find you always the same,” but he has never been there 
since, never cared to bring his wife to his own house. He goes to 
the gate and buys a catalogue and looks out Celia’s name, and he 
finds that whatever other change there may be, she is still there 


in the old cottage ; and his resolve is taken—he will go there on the 
morrow. 


XIV. 


He reaches his home about midday on the morrow, but he waits 
until the gloaming to go in search of Celia. He shuns daylight, 
fearing even the eyes of the villagers. Every chance look seems 
full of a pitying scorn; every chance word seems to cover a sneer— 


so low has he fallen. 

But when the light is beginning to pale, and the mists that follow 
the heat of the day are veiling the low-lying pasture-lands, he leaves 
his house, and goes through his own deserted avenues and shrubberies 
into the lane that leads to the vicarage and past Celia’s cottage. 

As he walks slowly along under the trees, the calm of the evening 
soothes his over-strung nerves into a new restfulness. The shame 
and misery of the past months fade from his thoughts as the 
remembrance of a feverish dream—vague hopes of another life, 
altogether different from that of which he is so weary, dawn before 
him—vague longings for the pure love of a good woman, the trusty 
friendship of an honourable man. Is it too late? 

As he approaches the cottage, he feels that vague sickness of 
apprehension that comes to a man as he nears his home after long 
absence. The years that have brought such suffering to him must 
surely have brought some changes even in this most peaceful corner 
of the earth. 

He stands before Celia’s gate and looks into the little garden. He 
knows that if she has changed none of her habits she will be here 
among her flowers, now that it is too dark for painting, too light for 
lamps. 

For a moment he does not see her, and his heart sinks low; then 
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he catches the gleam of a white gown, and with a gladness that 
shows how great was his suspense he throws open the gate and goes 
to meet her. It seems to him in that minute that he must always 
have loved her, that the other love was but as a wretched blot upon 
his life that now is wiped away; that Celia was meant for him, and 
he for Celia. It is his nature to hold the emotion of the moment as 
the all-potent one. 

He goes to meet her with outstretched hands, and scans her face 
eagerly, fearing to find some change in it; and finding none, seeing 
her just as simple and pretty as ever she was, all his heart goes out 
to her—he feels no longer utterly alone. 

“T have come home, Celia,” are his first words. 

Her colour comes and goes, leaving her very pale, but she answers 
him simply as ever. 

“Tam glad. We thought that you would come some day. We 
have watched and waited for you.” 

She does not say, “ We have wanted to console you,” but it seems 
to him that her pitiful eyes say it. 

“ All this while I have wearied to come home—to you,” he says, 
forgetting that the thought had not taken actual shape until the 
previous day. “Can you guess how lonely, how miserable I have 
been, Celia? Were you sorry for me?” 

If you had told him a day or two ago that he would have appealed 
to any living creature for sympathy or pity, he would not have 
believed you; only looking into her lovely tender face he feels for 
the first time that sympathy would be bearable, consolation possible. 

Her eyes fill with tears as he looks, and he waits for no other 
answer—he needs none. 

“You will let me stay with you a little while? You will not send 
me away just yet?” he says presently. “Do you remember that I 
told you once my house was full of ghosts? There are more of them 
now. They will drive me away. I do not know what they will 
not drive me to, unless you will let me be with you sometimes.” 

“Come as often as you will,” she answers, full of pity (that it is 
only pity, he cannot understand); then, after a moment's hesitation, 
“And you will go and see Mr. Trevelyan, he will be so glad you 
have come home.” . 

“Yes, I shall see Trevelyan—that is matter of course,” he answers 
carelessly. “But it is you that I want to see. Won't you leave 
your flowers and come and sit down? The flowers have you always, 
but I have not seen you for nearly two years.” 

He turns on her one of those looks she knows so well, letting 
his eyes dwell on her with a lingering admiration it is impossible to 
avoid ; his voice, too, has a new and strange tenderness. 
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She has been so full of pity for him and the horrible blight that 
has fallen on his life that she has well-nigh forgotten that she ever 
had cause of offence against him, but now she begins to feel a vague 
uneasiness. She does not show it. The two years have not made 
much change in her. She is perhaps a little graver and quieter than 
of old. But she is simple and fearless as ever, and there isa glad 
and tender light in her eyes that somehow seems new to him, as he 
observes her more closely. 

“Tt isso good tosee you again,” he says, coming a little nearer to 
her. “Do you remember sitting on this seat on just such an 
evening as this, this very time of the year, two years ago ?” 

“Tt was June then, not July,” she says, and then is silent, 
vexed with herself for having shown too accurate a remembrance. 

“You remember too?” (with a glad smile). “Oh Celia, what would 
I not give to blot out the two years and go back to that evening! Let 
me think for a moment that they are blotted out—let me tell you 
just what I should have told you then but that some cursed demon of 
doubt—doubt of myself, dear, not of you—made me put it off till 
the morrow.” 

“Do not tell me—I do not want to hear,” she cries, starting up, 
suddenly pale, and putting her hands over her ears as if to shut 
out the sound of his voice. “The past is past—do not try ‘to 
recall it.” 

But he seizes her hands and draws her back tohim. He has not 
meant to startle her by talking of love so soon. He has meant, as 
far as he ever looks into the future, to win his way gradually back to 
the place he held in her regard two years ago. But she is so 
pretty, and all the bitter lessons of the past have not taught him 
wisdom or patience. 

“You cannot forgive me,” he cries passionately. “You do not 
know—how can such a woman as you are know all the snares that are 
set fora man? On the morrow I was lured back to town, lured on 
into a marriage I had never intended. Great heavens! if you knew 
all that I endured when I found out what I had married, surely you 
could pity me, forgive me!” 

“Ts there any question of forgiveness?” she asks proudly and 
coldly. She is no longer agitated. She stands before him, white 
and erect as one of her own lilies. She no longer tries to escape him, 
but looks at him steadily, with eyes that seem to have lost all their 
tenderness. ‘‘ What was your marriage to me, or I to you, that you 
should talk about forgiveness ?” 

“Do not look at me like that, Celia—I did not know that you 
could look like that,” he says earnestly—incoherently. “I thought to 
come to you with such pleadings as would have little weight with 
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other women, but you—you are different—to you I would say, I am 
weary and broken-hearted, I am deserted by the woman who should 
have held closest to me, my name is stained by her dishonour, my 
money gone—you are my only hope—to you I come for comfort, for 
pity. You loved me once; like me a little again. Come to me, little 
Celia—love me, comfort me!” 

The tears are in his eyes, his sensitive mouth is working with 
emotion. But Celia stands pale and unmoved. 

She has tried so hard to forgive him, long ago she has thought that 
she has truly forgiven him. To forgive is so easy when one is quite 
happy. But now that he should use as a plea for her love that once 
he had treacherously tried to win it steels all her heart against him. 

Such womanly sympathy as rises at sight of his emotion she stifles 
as a weak tribute to the man’s power of seeming what he is not. 

“Such pity and comfort as I have to give are yours,” she answers, 
“but love—that is not mine to give.” 

He throws her hands from him with a passionate gesture, and 
starts up. 

“Not yours to give? You are going to be married—is that what 
you mean ?” he cries quickly and fiercely. 

“That is what I mean,” she answers quietly. 

“T don’t believe you; it isn’t true; it can’t be true! Who is there 
you could marry about here, unless” (breaking into a harsh and bitter 
laugh)—“ unless it be Trevelyan ?” 

Then his laugh dies away, his face pales. Looking at her, he 
knows that what he has said in bitterest jest is true. He has staked 
all his hopes upon this last chance; he has made it a sort of test 
between him and fate. If this last hope fails him there lies nothing 
between him and despair—so he has told himself. 

“You are jesting—you do not mean it!” he says, looking at her 
with haggard eyes. “Of other women I might believe it. They 
will have lovers, whether they be old or young—it matters little so 
long as they be rich—but not of you. You cannot marry him! You 
do not love him—it is impossible !” 

“Can you tell me where lies the impossibility ?” she asks in a set, 
cold voice, looking straight at him, with an angry light in her eyes. 

“He is old, and you are young; he is grave and stern, and you 
are soft and tender, a thing to be petted and caressed as he does not 
know how,” says the young man hotly. “Celia, you are marrying 
him from pity, because he, very naturally, thinks he loves you, 
because you have given no other men a chance of telling you what 
love is. You are young, you are beautiful, a woman to be loved 
passionately, not with a poor, sentimental, lukewarm love. Darling, 
have some pity on me! Do you not see how I love you; how I have 
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longed to come to you ever since I was free, and only waited to give 
the world some time to forget ?” 

He tries to draw her to him again, but she pushes his hands away, 
and stands a few paces from him, her face on fire. 

“Love!” she cries scornfully. “ You talk of love! Will you tell 
me why you are more worthy of love than he is?—he, who loved me 
ever since I was a little child; he, who is noble, and generous, and 
faithful; so faithful that you cannot even understand him; you who 
talk of loving one woman one day, another the next. Listen, since you 
would have the truth. Two years ago—no, less than two years ago, 
in the autumn, when Mrs. Trevelyan died, I fell to comparing you 
two. You say I have not known many men to teach me what love is. 
T have known you, and him. Is not that enough? Then I learnt 
to know you both—and to love him !” 

He is leaning back with folded arms and face white as death. 

“Go on,” he says, with a laugh that is not pleasant to hear. 
“Have you any more to tell me?” 

“He could not understand that I loved him,” she goes on, with 
a sob catching her breath. “He thought that I loved you; he did 
not know that I had found out what such love was worth. I could 
forgive you all else. I had forgiven you—it is so easy when one 
does not care; but that is hardest of all that for nearly two years 
you should have kept us apart—two years of happiness wasted” 
(with a wistful sigh). 

Women are cruel sometimes, even the best of them. 

He starts up with a face of concentrated rage. 

“ At any rate I have the best of him,” he cries, scarcely knowing 
what he says in his anger and pain. “ You-loved me first, yes, loved 
me. I know that now, though I was fool enough not to know it 
before—and I kissed you—do you remember it? I kissed you once, 
before ever he did, and you did not mind it then !” 

“And I was sorry for you,” she says very slowly, dropping one 
word after another, as if she cannot make them sufficiently em- 
phatic—* sorry for you, and wanted to be friends. As if you and he 
could ever be friends !” 

“Friends!” he says in his rage. “That is the nonsense you 
women talk. As if I wanted your friendship, yours and your 
husband’s. I pray heaven as a last favour that I may never see your 
faces again. Tell him, he who called himself my friend, that he has 
taken from me my last chance, and sent me headlong to the 
devil.” 

He looks so desperately weary and miserable that her heart almost 
relents. She begins to repent of her anger, though she knows it was 
righteous. 
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“‘Say good-bye, Celia,” he says, softening too at the last moment. 
‘What, not even your hand? We parted in better fashion than that 
two summers ago. I kissed you then. And—yes” (with a sudden 
cruel thought)—“T'll kiss you now.” 

His arms are round ‘her, imprisoning her before she can cry out. 

Then he kisses her once, more angrily than tenderly. ‘There, 
that is my good-bye,” he says, loosing her, and strides away down 
the little path without another backward look. 

* * * * * 

An hour later Celia’stands watching there. 

There comes a slow step along the little lane, the fragrance of a 
cigar, and she gives a little cry of relief that is near a sob. 

Then the step quickens, the cigar is thrown away, and Trevelyan’s 
hands are clasping hers. Every night he comes there, just as he has 
always done since she was a little child, to see that all is well before 
he sleeps, but he never.hopes or expects to see her. 

Just as he has guarded her through all her life, so he guards her 
now until the time shall come, in one short week, when he shall have 
her for always in his tender keeping. 

“Not in bed, Celia ?”’; he says, just as he said a little more than two 
summers ago when Val Neal’s visit had troubled the tranquil waters 
of their peaceful lives. 

He stands by the little gate, just as he stood then, but to-night he 
holds her hands in tenderest clasp, to-night he looks down at her 
with a love he no longer need conceal. 

Then he sees that the face uplifted to his own is very pale in the 
starlight, that there are traces of recent tears upon it, and feels that 
the hands he holds are trembling. 

“What is it, dear?” he says, in a voice shaken by the mere 
thought of danger or trouble to her. “What has vexed you—who 
has made you cry? ‘Tell me, quick.” 

Tender as the voice is, it admits of no denial, that she knows. 

And is she not there for that very purpose—to tell him all her 
trouble before she can sleep ? 

So, chasing back the tears with which a weaker woman would have 
plentifully watered her tale, she tells him, halting a little here and 
there, and yet not breaking down utterly. 

When she has finished, he stands with white face and dark and 
wrathful eyes, crushing the hands he holds in so tight a grasp that 
she could almost cry out with pain. 

But suddenly looking down and seeing the wistful trouble of her 
face, his own clears, and with a smile that is infinitely tender he 
smooths back the soft loose hair from her forehead. 


“Dear, do not vex yourself—the shame is his, not yours. He 
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must have been mad with ‘all the pain and misery of his wretched 
life, and we are so happy that we can forgive him.” 

“You are more generous than he,” says Celia, thinking of all that 
she has noé told him, all that Carlyon has said of him—but she says 
no more. 

So they stand, face to face, hand to hand, in one of those silences 
which need no words to interpret them. 

Then some new thought breaks in on him. “After all, dear, he 
has only said what I have often thought, and said too, for the matter 
of that. I, with my grey hairs, my forty-two years, am no fit mate 
for you, who are young and beautiful, and so clever too that‘all the 
world is talking of your talent. Are you sure, dear” (looking down 
at her with eager questioning in his grave eyes), “that you will never 
in all the years to come see some one, younger, handsomer, gayer, 
more like yourself, and wish that you had not tied yourself to an old 
fellow like me? Oh, child, are you sure, quite sure, that you will 
never repent ?” 

“Are you old?” she says, looking at him with the tenderest and 
most perfect trust in her lovely eyes. “Then I wish that I were old 
too. Have you grey hairs? Then I love grey hairs, for they have come 
through care and thought for others—always for others, never for 
yourself. Are you grave, and sometimes sad? Wait a little while until 
I come to you, and see if I can bring the smiles to that dear face.” 

She is smiling now, and yet the tears are in her eyes and running 
over down her cheeks. 

Then he stoops and kisses her. 

He has kissed her so seldom. Just as reverently and jealously as 
he has guarded her all her life, so he guards her now even from 
himself. 

“Good night, God bless you, my darling,” he says, not trusting 
himself to say much more, for the tears are in his own eyes, he scarce 
knows why. 

He watches her as she goes up the garden path, and, waiting until 
the light gleams from her lattice window, turns away, and with a 
heart full of unutterable gladness and thankfulness walks slowly 
under the starlit skies to the quiet home where in so short a time 
Celia will come as mistress and wife. 


* * * 


* 
( Concluded.) 








A Literary Publisher. 


Lirerary publishers—that is to say, publishers who are also authors, 
and who even in matters of business show some regard to the 
interests of literature for its own sake—have been found in all ages 
since the invention of printing; before which time, it can hardly be 
said that there was a class of professional publishers at all. The 
early printers were scholarly men, very capable of handling the 
goosequill with effect ; and some of the old London booksellers were 
also writers. There was honest John Dunton, who wrote an account 
of his ‘Life and Errors’ in 1705; and later in the century there 
was Dodsley, originally a footman. At the close of the same 
century, and in the early years of the present, flourished James 
Lackington, of Finsbury Square, who, like Dunton, produced a 
curious piece of autobiography ; and for some years William Godwin 
carried on business as a publisher in Skinner Street. The names of 
Charles Knight, of the brothers Chambers of Edinburgh, of Edward 
Moxon, and of Willian Longman, will occur to most readers; and 
William Hone, the editor of the ‘Every Day Book, and the 
publisher, among other things, of several political squibs, to which 
George Cruikshank furnished the illustrations, will not be forgotten 
by those to whom the literature of the last fifty or sixty years is a 
familiar study. It was contemporaneously with Godwin’s venture: 
that another literary publisher was following the same path, with 
much the same success—which in fact was none at all. 

The late Charles Ollier, whose name is associated with those of 
Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb, was born at Bath 
in the year 1788. The name seems to betoken a French origin ; 
but, if so, the origin was several generations back. The family may 
possibly have been of Huguenot descent, for a large number of 
French Protestants came over to England at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and their posterity 
have distinguished themselves in literature, arts, arms, law, manu- 
factures, and banking. The grandmother of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, the great clerical wit, was a Miss Olier, the daughter 
of a French refugee. There was an ancient, powerful, and noble 
family of Oliers, or Olliers, in the south of France in former times. 
Their names frequently occur in French history; several held high 
office under the French kings; and they intermarried with the 
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Colberts, Malherbes, Beauregards, and others. One of this family 
was made Marquis of Nointel in 1656. us eldest son was French 
Ambassador at Constantinople in 1673, and distinguished himself 
by making a fine collection of drawings of Greek antiquities; the 
third son, Pierre, became a Protestant, entered the service of 
William of Orange, and eventually settled in Dublin. It was after 
his grandson that one of the principal streets of that capital was 
called D’Olier Street. We likewise find among the French Oliers or 
Olliers (the name is spelt both ways, according to the careless habit 
of old writers in all such matters) a worthy and learned abbé, to 
whom the Parisians are indebted for the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
established in 1641. Whether the unpretending London publisher 
and author was related to any of these great personages, is quite 
unknown; and the association is mentioned here simply because it 
has a certain historic interest, which may perhaps be allowed to 
detain the reader for a passing moment. 

All that can be affirmed of the family of Mr. Ollier is that it was 
connected for some generations with the north-west and west of 
England. The future publisher and writer came up to London, a 
boy of fourteen, to enter as junior clerk in a banking-house which 
has long ceased to exist. Here, and afterwards at Messrs. Coutts’s, 
he remained for several years; but a “ bookish” tendency exhibited 


itself very early. His evenings were given to the reading of the 
best English authors from the days of Shakespeare to those of 
Dr. Johnson; and some noble old folios and quartos were in- 
dustriously collected. It is to one of these nocturnal readings that 
Mr. Ollier alludes in his little volume, ‘ Fallacy of Ghosts, Dreams, 
and Omens’ (1848), where, previous to giving an account of a 
strange dream that happened to himself, he says: 


“ He sat up till a very late hour one night, intently occupied in reading 
Dryden’s dedication of his ‘ Juvenal’ to the Earl of Dorset. This dedica- 
tion occupies fifty-three closely-printed folio pages, and in the main is 
assuredly not of a nature to inspire grim dreams; since, as is well known, 
it is a history of the rise and progress of satire, including a masterly 
criticism on many of the Roman poets. But, after a busy day, the reading 
even of such glorious prose as Dryden’s might have been fatiguing ; added 
to which, the night-air was heavy and sultry, and the silence of the room 
was broken every now and then by a fitful storm, which drove broad floods 
of rain against the windows, and was then lulled, only to begin again. At 
last, however, the atmosphere became clear, and, after having finished the 
long and admirable preface, which had deeply interested him, the reader 
fell asleep in his chair, lulled by ‘ minute drops from off the eaves.’ ” 


In his early days, Mr. Ollier gave a good deal of attention to 
theatricals; for those were times when the drama was an intellectual 
entertainment (as, in some quarters, it is to be hoped, it is again 
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becoming), and when no one could feel any interest in poetical 
literature without desiring to see how its greatest creations were 
interpreted by such artists as the Kembles, Siddons, Young, Cooke, 
Elliston, and Edmund Kean. The first introduction of Charles 
Ollier to Leigh Hunt was owing to these theatrical tastes. Some 
time in the year 1810, or thereabouts, the former addressed a 
communication to the Examiner, on what he conceived to be a 
mistaken mode of representing Shakespeare at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden Theatre ; and, leaving it at the office in Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, with his own hands, he asked to see the editor, and exchanged 
a few words with him. In later years the two became intimate, and 
Mr. Ollier was among those who visited Leigh Hunt in Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol during his imprisonment there, from 1812 to 1814, for 
the now famous libel on the Prince Regent. It was at a musical 
party given at Mr. Ollier’s house, in 1815, on the first anniversary of 
his wedding, that Leigh Hunt conceived the idea of a beautiful little 
poem, published at the end of the second edition (1815) of ‘The 
Feast of the Poets,’ and entitled ‘A Thought on Music: suggested 
by a Private Concert, May 13th, 1815.’ The poem was never 
reprinted by its author, though it deserved to be. It begins: 


“To sit with downward listening and cross’d knee, 
Half-conscious, half-unconscious, of the throng 
Of fellow-ears, and hear the well-met skill 
Of fine musicians,—the glib ivory 
Twinkling with numerous prevalence,—the snatch 
Of brief and birdy fiute, that leaps apart,— 
Giddy violins, that do whate’er they please,— 
And, sobering all with circling manliness, 

The bass, uprolling deep and voluble ;— 

Well may the sickliest thought, that keeps its home 
In a sad heart, give gentle way for once, 

And, quitting its pain-anchor’d hold, put forth 

On that sweet sea of many-billow’d sound, 

Floating and floating in a dreamy lapse, 

Like a half-sleeper in a summer boat, 

Till heaven seems near, and angels travelling by.” 


The poet then goes on to say that it is the quality of noble music 
to suggest “great things and voices great” beyond the limits of the 
senses, and even of the emotions; and that, as there are infinite 
creations in Nature which, not being seen by men, may be supposed 
to be made for the delight of other intelligences, so 


“—in this music lovely things of air 

May find a sympathy of heart or tongue, 

Which shook perhaps the master, when he wrote, 
With what he knew not,—meanings exquisite, 
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Thrillings that have their answering chords in heaven,— 
Perhaps a language well-tuned hearts shall know 

In that blest air, and thus in pipe and string 

Left by angelic mouths to lure us thither.” * 


Mr. Ollier had married into a musical family, of somewhat distant 
Italian origin ; and it was to one of his (Ollier’s) brothers-in-law, John 
Gattie, that Leigh Hunt alludes in a vonnet in ‘ Foliage’ (1818)— 
“To Henry Robertson, John Gattie, and Vincent Novello, not keep- 
ing their appointed Hour.” The voice of the said John is described 
with a charming delicacy : 

“—John, whose voice is like a rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathingly.” 


Mr. Ollier had himself the tastes and habits of a musical amateur, 
being a good performer on the flute ; but literature was always his 
chief bent, and after quitting Coutts’s he commenced business as a 
publisher, in 1817, at 3, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. A younger 
brother was in partnership with him, and the business included 
retail bookselling and a circulating library, as well as the production 
of original works. The undertaking was in fact overweighted—too 
full of different departments for a couple of young men whose capital 
was almost solely in their brains. The kind of publishing to which 
the brothers chiefly gave themselves, moreover, was not generally of the 
most remunerative order. It consisted for the most part of poetry, 
criticism, and the higher class of literature, for which there was a 
smaller public in those days than in ours. It is true that the poems 
of Scott, Byron, and Moore sold largely, and brought riches either to 
their authors or publishers; but these celebrated productions were 
conceived in a popular taste, and had exactly the qualities that are 
best calculated to win extensive favour. The poems issued by the 
Messrs. Ollier were of a very different character. They offended 
received notions in more ways than one, and were of a nature to 
provoke opposition, without exciting sufficient general interest to be 
remunerative. One of the first books issued by the new house—if 
not the very first—was Keats’s initial volume, bearing date 1817. 
The work did not sell well, and the disappointed poet, fancying (as 
disappointed poets are apt to do) that his publishers had not done 
enough for him, took his next venture—‘ Endymion ’—to Messrs. 
Taylor and Hessey. 


* Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer, in an interesting and admirable paper on 
“Leigh Hunt and Charles Ollier,” published a few years ago, has supplied 
some variations of this poem from the original MS. The above passage 
concludes with the very beautiful line, unaccountably suppressed by the 
author— 


“Music’s the voice of heaven without the words.” 
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The first of Shelley's works published by Mr. Ollier was ‘The 
Revolt of Islam ’ (1818), the title-page of which originally ran thus: 
—“TLaon and Cythna; or, the Revolution of the Golden City: a 
Vision of the Nineteenth Century.” Before this poem was well 
before the public, Mr. Ollier suspended its circulation, on account of 
certain bold and startling speculations which it contained. Shelley 
strongly objected to the proceeding as an injury to his literary reputa- 
tion ; and a vehement and passionate letter on the subject from him 
to Mr. Ollier has been printed in the ‘ Shelley Memorials,’ edited by 
Lady Shelley (1859). Some cancels, however, were afterwards made, 
and the poem was reissued with a new title, and with certain evasions 
of questionable points. ‘The Revolt of Islam’ was the earliest of 
Shelley’s mature and elaborate works, and the one by which he first 
acquired an acknowledged place among the great singers of his time. 
The other productions of this wonderful poet published by Mr. Ollier 
were—‘ The Cenci’ (1819); ‘Rosalind and Helen’ (the same 
year) ; ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ (1820); ‘Hellas’ (1821); ‘ Epipsy- 
chidion’ (1821); ‘ Adonais’ (1821); and a few small miscellaneous 
pieces, printed in connection with some of the longer poems. Shelley 
continued until his death to publish with Mr. Oller ; but some of his 
writings were first issued after his decease by Mrs. Shelley from the 
establishment of Messrs. John and Henry L. Hunt, in 1824. Mr. 
Ollier also published some of the earliest poems of Mr. Procter, better 
known as Barry Cornwall, who long survived his literary associates. 
Of Leigh Hunt’s writings, several were issued by Mr. Ollier; and he 
was the publisher of ‘The Literary Pocket-Book,’ projected, and to 
some extent edited, by Hunt, and containing contributions by him- 
self, Shelley, and others. A somewhat similar venture was the work 
called ‘ Ollier’s Literary Miscellany,’ which it was intended to bring 
out occasionally, but which never got beyond No.1. That number, 
however, contained some admirable matter. The Rev. Mr. Hare 
(afterwards the celebrated Archdeacon Hare) contributed two or three 
thoughtful papers on German literature, then just beginning to be 
studied in England ;* Allan Cunningham, a powerful narrative poem ; 
Mr. Ollier himself, a very striking tale called ‘The Disinterment,’ 
another called ‘The Convict,’ a prose rendering of Chaucer’s story 
about ‘“ Death and the Drunkards,” together with a critical discourse 
on Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas; and the late Thomas Love 
Peacock, a trenchant and witty, if crotchety, attack on poetry in 
general, to which Shelley replied by his eloquent essay on the same 
subject, printed among his prose works. This Miscellany appeared 
in 1820, and was started in the hope of creating a neutral ground, 


* This gentleman published from Mr. Ollier's office a very fine translation 
of the grand, weird romance of ‘Sintram,’ by La Motte Fouqué. 
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apart from politics and theological polemics, where literature might 
be cultivated for its own sake. The publication was perhaps a little 
too grave and solid for the public of those days. At any rate, its 
success was not such as to induce the projector to bring out a second 
number. 

The first collected edition of the works of Charles Lamb (verse 
and prose, including some poems of Mary Lamb) was issued by the 
Messrs. Ollier in 1818; and in the dedication to Coleridge we read : 
“You will smile to see the slender labours of your friend designated 
by the title of Works ; but such was the wish of the gentlemen who 
have kindly undertaken the trouble of collecting them, and from 
their judgment could be no appeal.” The business had by this time 
been removed to Vere Street, Oxford Street, where it remained until 
brought to a close in 1822. The causes of its want of success were 
insufficient capital, the unpopular nature of the literature issued, and, 
perhaps it must be added, a certain commercial inaptitude on the 
part of the chief conductor. The tastes and habits of Mr. Ollier 
were literary, reflective, and sequestered. He was not well adapted 
to making a trade of the sale of books, and was always more disposed 
to look on authorship as an art than as a business. In the obituary 
notice of Mr. Ollier which Leigh Hunt wrote in the Spectator for 
June 18, 1859 (in the series of papers called “The Occasional ”)— 
a notice written less than three months before the biographer’s own 
death—it is remarked that the professions of author and publisher, 
“however well they may accord otherwise, are seldom found to unite 
profitably in one and the same person.” This is doubtless the fact, 
though there are exceptions to the rule; but, in the particular case 
in point, the causes of failure were not far to seek, or difficult to 
determine. 

While in business, Mr. Ollier published anonymously, in the year 
1818, a little story in one volume, extending to only one hundred and 
ninety-eight widely-printed pages, called ‘ Altham and his Wife: a 
Domestic Tale.’ This domestic tale had a domestic dedication—* To 
his Wife, who realises whatever may be imagined of female excellence, 
the following little tale is dedicated by the Author.” Of ‘ Altham and 
his Wife ’ Shelley said, in a letter to Mr. Ollier, dated from Leghorn 
on the 6th of September, 1819: “In ‘ Altham’ you have surprised and 
delighted me. It is a natural story, most unaffectedly told; and, 
what is more, told in a strain of very pure and powerful English, 
which is a very rare merit. You seem to have studied our language 
to some purpose.” The book thus praised by Shelley is a story of a 
young married man who is persecuted by religious fanatics because 
he is not a religious fanatic. The plot is slight, and the interest 
of the tale is derived from the pathos with which the undeserved 
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sufferings of the young couple are described, and the charm of 
the incidental passages on literature, art, and the love of nature. 
Sir Walter Scott, in an article on ‘ Hajji Baba in England,’ in 
the Quarterly Review for January, 1829, parenthetically alludes to 
‘Altham’ as a “lively story”— not, by the way, the happiest cha- 
racterisation ; and it was generally well received. 

It was not until six years after the publication of ‘ Altham ’— 
namely, in 1824—that Mr. Ollier again appeared as a writer of 
fiction. His second venture was called ‘Inesilla, or the Tempter ; 
a Romance: with Other Tales.’ The anonymous system was here 
abandoned, and the author’s name appeared upon the title-page. 
The publishers were “E. Lloyd and Son, Harley Street, and 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh.” A dedication to Mr. Chandos 
Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey (afterwards the first Lord Leigh), is 
followed by a brief prefatory announcement, in which the author 
feelingly alludes to the delay in the completion of the work caused 
by the death of his eldest child, and mentions that “the beautiful 
little serenade in the first chapter of ‘Inesilla’ was written for him 
by the gentleman who has so often delighted the lovers of poetry 
under the assumed name of Barry Cornwall.” The story was founded 
on @ passage in one of old Howell’s ‘ Letters,’ and was described by 
Leigh Hunt as “the best bit of diablerie in the language.” The 
same authority said elsewhere that the prose had “an instinct of 
verse” in it. It was in truth very poetical prose, in accordance with 
the wild and supernatural incidents of the narrative. Lamb praised 
the book highly ; so did Dr. Croly ; and Mrs. Shelley, when a reprint 
of her ‘Frankenstein’ was coming out in Colburn and Bentley’s 
“Standard Novels,” and some further matter was required to make 
up the volume, said she would be content with nothing else than 
‘Tnesilla,’ though in the end she was obliged to be satisfied with a 
translation of Schiller’s ‘Ghost-seer.’ Mr. Ollier had certainly a 
remarkable power over the terrible; and it was this faculty which 
made Leigh Hunt, in describing an old Bluecoat School superstition, 
remark—* My friend Charles Ollier should have writen a book about 
him.”* 

Some time after quitting business, Mr. Ollier joined the establish- 
ment of the late Mr. Colburn, as one of the “readers” and literary 
advisers of that gentleman. Here it was that he detected the 
brilliant promise of Bulwer’s ‘ Pelham,’ when another reader had 
declared against it. In later editions of the work, Lord Lytton very 
generously confessed his obligation in this respect to the discerning 
critic who had the happy art of seeing future success and fame in 
present obscurity. Mr. Ollier subsequently occupied the same post 


* Autobiography, chap. iv. 
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of reader in the office of the late Mr. Richard Bentley, where he 
came into association with Dickens in the days of his very young 
manhood, and with others of almost equal renown. Towards the 
close of 1845 he again set up in business on his own account; and 
once more poetry was chosen for the initial experiment. The first 
book issued from the office in Southampton Street, Strand, was the 
charming ‘ Ballad Romances’ of Mr. R. H. Horne; but various 
prose works followed. The business speculation, however, was as 
unsuccessful as that of a quarter of a century before. Several 
volumes were handsomely brought out, and some sold well; but the 
old weakness of want of capital again proved fatal, and in the spring 
of 1849 the second venture came to a close. Among the works put 
forth in Southampton Street was the publisher’s own little book, 
entitled ‘Fallacy of Ghosts, Dreams, and Omens; with Stories of 
Witcheraft, Life-in-Death, and Monomania.’ The object of the 
three essays contained in this volume (which, together with most of 
the stories, were reprinted from Acnsworth’s Magazine) was to 
discourage what the writer regarded as the idle and mischievous fears 
of superstition. They are characterised by a great deal of vigorous 
sense, illustrated by much curious and amusing book-knowledge ; but 
they are not sufficiently philosophical to throw light on a very 
mysterious and interesting set of questions, which more recent 
speculation has removed equally from mere credulity and mere 
denial. 

When not publishing, Mr. Ollier was chiefly engaged in writing. 
His novel of ‘Ferrers,’ issued in three volumes in 1842, advanced 
his reputation as an author of fiction, and was well treated by the 
critics and the public. It was founded on the life of the half-insane 
criminal, Earl Ferrers, who shot his steward in the year 1760, and 
was hanged at Tyburn for the fact. The story was written with 
a sort of gloomy power and intensity, and reproduced with vivid- 
ness the manners and some of the persons of the day. Mr. Ollier 
also wrote in 1842 a work on London, to accompany a series of 
lithographs published by Mr. Boys, the printseller ; and subse- 
quently a similar work on Oxford. He likewise produced many 
short stories for the Magazines, besides a good deal of miscellaneous 
work. Countless were the novels of other people which he altered 
and polished in almost every line; and in some cases he actually 
invented and wrote half of what appeared under other names. 
Several years before his death, he composed a large portion of a 
romance called ‘The Spectre,’ which, had it ever been finished, 
would have shown a marked advance in art on ‘Ferrers.’ But it 
was set aside for more pressing and immediately remunerative work, 
and it remains an unpublished fragment. In the later years of his 
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life, Mr. Ollier occasionally delivered lectures in the country, one of 
which was on the novels of his fellow-countyman, Henry Fielding, 
of whom he was a most enthusiastic admirer. Thus, in the midst of 
labours frequently unrecognised, and never very brilliantly requited,— 
in the prosecution of works of usefulness, and often of beauty,—with 
many cares and many blessings,—in a certain placid obscurity as 
regards the fame-awarding many, yet in a constant sunshine of 
esteem on the part of the fame-deserving few,—his life passed on 
towards its end. The end came, after many months of painful 
illness, on the 5th of June, 1859. 

Besides his powers of original creation, Mr. Ollier was an 
excellent literary critic, both by word and by pen. He was not 
what is generally understood as a scholarly man, having missed 
the advantages of a prolonged, elaborate, and expensive education ; 
but he had a fine natural taste and judgment, strengthened and 
enlarged by considerable acquaintance with the best parts of English 
literature. Mr. Ainsworth, speaking, in the preface to the fourth 
edition of ‘Rookwood’ (1836), of his own lyrical compositions, 
remarks : 


“Before I quit the subject of these songs, 1 may mention that they 
would probably never have been written, had not one of the earliest of 
them (a chance experiment) excited the warm approbation of my friend 
Mr. Charles Ollier; from whose high and acknowledged taste and dis- 
crimination in all matters of literature I should esteem it a sort of heresy 
to dissent. Accordingly, at his suggestion, I resolved to prosecute a vein 
which I had thus accidentally opened, and which, it is but fair to state, 
has led to consequences wholly unanticipated by myself.” 


Mr. Ollier was also a good amateur judge of painting, and, says 
Leigh Hunt in the memoir already cited, “he was an admirable 
reader, particularly of Shakespeare, understanding to a nicety the 
difference, so often confounded, between reading and acting; though, 
when he chose, he could bespeak a sort of leave from his audience on 
that point, and ‘perform’ a passage or so to perfection.” A few 
personal reminiscences from the same essay may here be fitly 
appended : 


“The passion of fear, the subtleties of which form the groundwork of 
most of his writings (though he was personally a courageous man, with 
quick Somersetshire blood in him) seemed to have turned upon its master 
in this respect [i.e., his diffidence], out of resentment of his knowledge of 
it, and to have rendered him too ingenious in presenting to his imagina- 
tion all the possibilities of the chance of failure; and, what is more pro- 
voking, it could hardly have done so, had it not been assisted by the very 
loving and admiring nature of a disposition which rendered him enthusi- 
astic in his valuation of others—nay, of everything which excited in his 
mind the smallest portion of the pleasure of gratitude. He admired 
Shakespeare to such a degree, and held himself under such a loyal weight 
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of obligation to him, that, although, or rather because, he (Ollier) was one 
of the least assuming or presumptuous of men in his ordinary manners, I 
have known him involuntarily measure persons, whom he otherwise re- 
spected, from head to foot, if they ventured to maintain the least objection 
to the great poet ; as though, in default of some possible intellectual cause 
for it, he was trying to discover some cause physical.” 


It would be difficult to add anything to this vivid and character- 
istic portraiture; and the filial pen which traces these lines finds 
something peculiarly gratifying in this association, within the 
sacred haunts of memory and regret, of two most attached friends, 
whose cordial association extended over nearly half a century, 
and whose deaths were separated by less than a quarter of a year. 
Lives that bear such flowers of disinterested affection are not wholly 
barren, though worldly fortune may have been entirely wanting ; 
and every such instance of the higher spirit of man confronts the 
obscurity of death itself with the argument of an immortal hope. 








A Visit to Ketchwayo. 


By AN OFFICER. 


One afternoon during the early part of last October the Union 
Company’s steamship N lay securely moored alongside the wharf 
in Cape Town harbour. The day was fine, and the passengers were 
eager to land and stretch their limbs after a five days’ voyage from 
Natal. I had always determined to pay a visit to Ketchwayo if I 
ever had an opportunity, and I left the ship with my companions 
fully bent on gratifying my natural and, I think, pardonable curiosity. 
We hastened to the quarters of our common friend Captain P——, who 
is in charge of the captive king. Captain P , although with plenty 
of work on his hands, at once laid aside his writing and led the wa 

across the courtyard of the castle to another corner of the building. 
As much depended upon the presence of the interpreter, we anxiously 
awaited the reply to the inquiry as to his whereabouts, and were 
relieved to find he was at his post. A door in a temporary wooden 
barricade being opened, we passed into a room evidently used as an 
office or visiting-room, with a desk on which lay a book, wherein all 
visitors were required to inscribe their names. We then ascended the 
stone staircase, and by a door on our left entered a large empty soldiers’ 
barrack-room, capable of accommodating twenty-five or thirty men, 
with windows looking out upon the courtyard below. Against the 
wall of this room, on the side opposite the windows, three small 
rooms had been formed by temporary partitions, which did not 
quite reach the ceiling. This arrangement did not occupy nearly 
the whole of the room, a large portion of which was left vacant. 
These three small rooms, or loose boxes, for they were little more, 
were told off as sleeping apartments to the king, the women, and the 
male attendants of Ketchwayo. There was also a smaller room 
leading out of the large one, in which was placed a barrack table and 
a chair or two. Here the king took his meals. On the table we 
were shown the morning’s employment of his majesty, who spends a 
great portion of his time in drawing, on the table, pictures of kraals 
and their inclosures, and a few letters of his own name, which he 
has lately learnt to write from a copy-book lent to him by Captain 
P——. The table is frequently washed, but is not allowed by 
Ketchwayo to remain long undecorated. After a few moments’ 
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interview with the women, who seemed very merry, and were sitting 
together on the floor of their own apartment, we again ascended 
some few steps, and found ourselves on one of the bastions of the 
castle in the open air. From this place the view was pretty and 
varied : the sea stretched away in the distance, the ships were many 
and of all descriptions, from the little row-boat to the stately ocean 
steamship. Beneath the fortifications the people were passing to 
and fro on the green sward between the town and the shore. The 
railroad also was to be seen, and the trains passing occasionally must 
have been a constant source of wonderment to the king and his 
party. Well may he have exclaimed, “I am an old man to-day!” 
What a change from the open country, the thinly scattered kraals, 
and the herds of cattle of Zululand! On the bastion were mounted 
a few old guns, and a stolid sentry paced the banquette of the 
parapet. The king we found seated on a barrack chair in the open 
air, apparently engaged in conversation with a few old men, his 
attendants, who were seated on the ground at some little distance 
from him. Ketchwayo was dressed in a suit of dark-blue serge, a 
flannel shirt, bright-coloured stockings, and low shoes. On his head 
he wore a low-crowned round hat, which he had managed to put on 
over his head-ring, a light checked tie (the gift of my friend B , 
and the counterpart of one then worn by B himself), and a 
pocket-handkerchief, carefully arranged in a breast pocket so as 
to display a large corner outside, completed his get-up. His 
European clothes evidently afforded Ketchwayo no little gratification, 
and no speck of dust or anything else was allowed by him to mar his 
spruce appearance. 

I happened to have a new, unused, and much-embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief in my pocket, and this I presented to Ketchwayo, who 
was delighted with it, and placed it in his other breast pocket, with 
the corner displayed in a similar way to the one on the other side. 
The appearance of the Zulu king is striking. His frame is large, 
and much developed. His head is well shaped and small. The eyes 
are deep-set, and usually partially closed. His face is expressive, 
and wears what at first appears to be a good-tempered smile, which 
smile, on further acquaintance, seems occasionally to degenerate into 
a sneer. He shook hands with us cordially, but hardly seemed to 
observe us. Throughout the interview he did not manifest much 
interest in his visitors, but was soberly excited by some sleight-of- 
hand tricks exhibited by B——, whom he also allowed to arrange his 
tie in the most approved manner. 

We were invited by Captain P to converse with the king 
through the interpreter. Having a personal interest in the late war, 
I questioned Ketchwayo on a few incidents which were not clearly 
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understood by me. He answered intelligently, but appeared bored, 
and we were told he was not in one of his best moods, so I turned my 
attention to the party of old men before-mentioned—who had all been 
present at engagements during the campaign, including Sandlwana 
—and were willing to give me the information I required. We shortly 
took our leave, paying a visit to the ladies as we left the building. 
On the following day, accompanied by another friend (M. ), and 
conducted by Captain P——, we paid a second visit to the king. I had 
provided myself with the best cup-and-ball I could procure. M—— 
and P had bought some “ Pharaoh’s serpents ” and humming-tops 
(the last for the benefit of the ladies), and, thus provided, we felt 
that we might expect a more interesting and amusing visit than our 
previous one had been. Ketchwayo was looking over the: parapet 
when we arrived, with his male attendants near him, watching with 
interest a passing train. He greeted us as before, and I soon 
produced my presents, which seemed to please him, and which he 
examined curiously. I went through the performance of catching 
the ball in the cup successfully, to the astonishment of the king and 
his attendants ; but after failing ignominiously several times when I 
tried to catch the ball on the pointed end, I handed the toy over to 
Ketchwayo, telling him, through the interpreter, that I was not clever 
enough to do it, but felt sure he would be; but, judging from his first 
attempts, I fear he may be still at work endeavouring to effect the 
union of the cup and ball. The “ Pharaoh’s serpents” were watched 
with amazement, and elicited many exclamations of surprise from all. 
Leaving Ketchwayo with a supply of “serpents,” some lucifer matches, 
and his cup and ball, we descended to the large room below, taking 
a look, en passant, at the cooking operations going on at the foot of 
the stairs. Two or three pots, containing meat and vegetables, were 
simmering on a fire, and these were being watched and attended to 
by a young Zulu girl of about thirteen years of age. Our arrival in the 
large room soon brought the ladies from their seclusion. We began 
spinning our tops, much to their delight, and they showed much vivacity 
and intelligence. They seemed somewhat awed by the “ Pharaoh’s 
serpents,” though deeply interested, and when the interpreter 
threw the ash of one of them ‘in the direction of the party, a general 
stampede ensued, but they soon assembled again, curiosity getting 
the better of timidity. It was with much difficulty that Captain P—— 
could bring back the good-humour of one of the young ladies, whom 
he had unintentionally offended a few days previously, and who, 
though eager to join her companions in watching what was going on, 
still kept aloof, and tossing her head exclaimed, “I am at war with 
Captain P. , and do not wish to see him nor any of his friends.” 
But at last she was pacified ; smiles took the place of frowns, and she 
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joined the admiring circle. After many attempts to teach them the 
art of top-spinning, with more or less success, and leaving them the 
tops and the remainder of our “ serpents,” we took our leave, carrying 
away with us a very favourable opinion of the social qualities and 
intelligence of the Zulu ladies. As we were leaving the room we 
were met by Ketchwayo. He looked anxious and preoccupied, and 
stopped me to question me as to whether I should see the “ English 
queen” on my arrival in my own country. As I did not wish to 
enter into an explanation of the difference between English and Zulu 
national customs (for after warfare every Zulu soldier repairs to the 
kraal of his king), I replied that “possibly I might do so.” He 
appeared to have a good deal on his mind, but merely expressed, 
through the interpreter, a wish “ to be remembered to her Majesty.” 

So ended my visit to the Zulu king. On thinking over the subject, 
I came to the conclusion that, however much the Government may 
try by indulgence and kindness to reconcile Ketchwayo to his present 
mode of life, they will never succeed in doing so. Wherever he may 
be placed he must always pine for the power and freedom that he 
enjoyed in his own country. His habits are simple and somewhat 
abstemious. He does not, I believe, drink to any excess. He does 
not smoke, his reason for not doing so being that “it would spoil the 
colour of his teeth.” Luxury for him, therefore, would not have the 
charm that it would have for many of his countrymen. My visit, 
here briefly and imperfectly described, left a strong and somewhat 
melancholy impression on my mind. The sight of the Zulu king, 
who had been for so long an unfailing subject of interest and 
speculation to us all, filled my mind with various thoughts, and I 
still retain a strong feeling of pity for one who was superior to 
those around him in character and station, and who only acted 
according to his lights. 











Che Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuaprer IV. 
FREE TO CHOOSE. 


WHEN Perdita reached home she found the place in confusion and, 
fortunately for her, the dinner hour set at eight instead of seven ; by 
which piece of good fortune she escaped the lecture due to her 
unpunctuality and in ordinary circumstances sure to have been paid 
with full interest. 

The cause of this general domestic skirmish going on when she 
entered was, that Mr. Brocklebank had invited himself to dine with 
the widow and her daughters, and the wits, like the resources, of 
the household were taxed to their utmost to get things in good order 
betimes. The cold mutton, which was to have formed the not too 
luxurious staple of the family dinner, had to be shunted that the 
regulation soup and fish, entrée and roast, sweets and fruits of a 
nineteenth-century impromptu meal, strictly ‘without ceremony’ 
might be prepared; and though a friendly confectioner undertook 
the order, still, even confectioners want time, and Mrs. Winstanley’s 
notice was short. 

Thomasina heard her truant sister run swiftly up the stairs in 
the eager way of one conscious of lost minutes and vainly seeking 
to recover them. As she passed the door, the elder sister called to her ; 
and Perdita dashed into the room expecting to be scolded—as perhaps 
she deserved. 

“ How late you are, Perdita!” Thomasina began, her calm voice and 
graceful quietude very slightly tinged with what in any one else 
would have been called peevishness. 

“Yes,” said Perdita, denial being impossible. 

“Fortunately for you, it does not signify. We dine an hour 
later to-day, as Mr. Brocklebank is coming. And now you really 
must make yourself look as respectable to-night as you can, Perdita! 
If you come in at all—as I suppose you must—you must indeed 
take pains with your appearance, and look nice.” 

“T would far rather not come in at all,” said Perdita. 

Never in harmony with her family, she felt less than usual in 
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accord at this moment when the disturbing counsels of Bell Blount 
were echoing in her ears, and she seemed to herself to be standing 
on the threshold of a new life. 

“That would be the best thing, certainly,” said Thomasina in a 
matter-of-fact way, not meaning to be unkind, simply stating a 
self-evident proposition. “But I am afraid that Mr. Brocklebank 
would think it odd. He asked for you to-day at the flower-show, 
and I know that he wants to see you this evening, because he said 
so. No, you must come in, Perdita; but ”—she repeated her phrase 
as if it had been a comprehensive and exhaustive table of directions 
—“you must make yourself look nice.” 

“That is just the difficulty,” said Perdita with that painful manner 
of confessed ostracism traversed by pride natural to one living in 
a state of chronic humiliation, but who is conscious all the while 
of powers which, if well used, would place her beyond shame. 
“ Mother said only yesterday that I disgraced you all.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Thomasina trying the effect of a new 
braid, and turning her head and face into a dozen different lights 
and at as many different angles. She spoke in the same matter- 
of-fact way as before, with no more idea of personal offence to 
Perdita than if she had said the day was cold or the sky cloudy. 
She merely spoke of things as they were. “In general you are 
awfully scrubby I must confess, but this evening you must do the 
best you can; and above all do not have inky fingers or untidy 
hair. Take anything you want of mine if you have nothing good 
enough of your own. Look in that top drawer—don’t make it 
untidy—and take what you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Perdita with more pride than gratitude ; “ you 
know I never borrow.” 

Had her sister offered her this large loan out of sisterly interest, 
and with any wish to make her more personable for her own sake, 
she would have been grateful enough. As it was only to make 
a show, in itself substantially false, and as a politic concealment 
of her normal condition—dressing her up as a family super- 
numerary, of no account in herself but bound to look well on 
the stagé for the sake of general effect—she felt more indignant 
than grateful. 

“T know that you are very silly,” returned Thomasina, still 
occupied with her braid. “I do really believe that you have not 
a particle of common sense nor a spark of family feeling in you! 
You do not care how much you disgrace us by your eccentricities, 
so long as you indulge your own childish fancies. You really are 
very provoking, Perdita.” 

“I do not wish to be provoking,” said Perdita, coming nearer 
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to her sister and speaking earnestly ; “I only want to be myself, 
and honest.” 

“That is just it; you think only of yourself and not of us; and 
what you call honesty is simply egotism and want of common sense. 
Here! take what you want and go and dress,” she added impatiently. 
“You really are very tiresone, Perdita, and we are very good to have 
so much patience with you.” 

“Oh, Thomasina!” cried Perdita with a burst of passion; “if 
you only felt for one week what I have felt almost ever since I can 
remember—the pain of being always scolded, always in disgrace 
you don’t know why, found fault with, laughed at whatever you do 
and though you try your best to do what is right—you would not 
say that! I cannot say what I do not think, and I do not think 
that you are good to me—not any of you—neither you nor mother ; 
and you encourage Eva to be insolent and annoying more than I can 
bear at times! And why? Only because I am awkward and ugly. 
But how can I help myself? I was born what I am; I did not 
make myself!” she said with pathetic patience, accepting her 
guerdon of unloveliness, her portion of one of the disgraced by 
nature, as if it were an undeniable and unchangeable certainty. 

“Turn the thing the other way and try to realize what we must 
feel with such a hopeless girl as you are; and then what would you 
say?” replied Thomasina, speaking with that passionless directness 
which wounds so deeply but which it is so difficult to resent—speaking 
as if Perdita were a thing of inferior condition and had no feelings 
to hurt; or, if she had, then it did not signify whether they were 
hurt or not. When we snip off the tentacles of a sea-anemone, or 
fix down a frog’s foot under the microscope, do we think very much 
of what either creature feels? Neither did her family allow for 
Perdita’s susceptibilities when they took it in hand to admonish her 
and tell her unwelcome truths. “Think for a moment how things 
stand with us,” Thomasina continued. ‘“ We are poor, and we are 
ladies; we cannot work = 

“Why not?” interrupted Perdita; “that would be the best 
and most honourable thing to do.” . 

“That is simple nonsense. Work! what could we do, in the name 
of fortune? Are we to be housemaids or dressmakers?” answered 
Thomasina. ‘“ Work! that is impossible; but what we have to do— 
what we must do—is to marry. Now hear what I have to say, 
Perdita, and do not interrupt! You are not such good style as I 
am, and not so pretty as Eva; and we are both more likely to 
get married than you; but you do what you can to spoil our chances, 
having none of your own, by what you call your honesty—that is 
by professing the extraordinary opinions you have got hold of, no 
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one knows how or where—by dressing unlike every one else—by 
making yourself ridiculous and unconventional in every direction. 
And of course you lower us to your own standard, because we are your 
sisters. I grant that in some things you are the best of us. You 
are the cleverest, and all that; but all the same you are our disaster. 
I want to make you see this clearly; and then perhaps you will 
do better—for you have a good heart. I have always said that; only 
you have a very flighty and inconsiderate head. And you are 
working against yourself too—for when Eva and I are married, 
things will be much better for you. You and mother will live 
comfortably together, and you will see, she will be quite changed 
to you then! She will have no one else to care for and nothing 
to worry her; no debts; no daughters to get off her hands; and 
you will have quite enough to live on with what Eva and I will 
allow you. But we must marry well—we must have money even 
for your own sake and mother’s; and you must not hinder us by 
your follies and absurdities, else you will have to go away from home 
till we are settled. Now I have done, and said what I wanted to say. 
Go and dress for dinner, like a good girl; it is getting time; and 
make yourself look like a Christian if you can, and less like a Zulu 
than you generally do. And behave like a rational creature and 
a lady, while Mr. Brocklebank is here. And remember that all 
I have said to you is for your own good as well as ours; and if 
I do not wrap it up in sugar, it is because I have not time and 
you prefer honesty.” 

“And you have been saying all this to me now, because Mr. 
Brocklebank is coming to dine here?” asked Perdita. 

“Yes,” said Thomasina with a languid drawl. 

“ Are you in love with him, Thomasina?” her sister asked again, 
standing breathless for an answer. 

“That has nothing to do with the question,” was the cool reply. 
“A girl who respects herself could not possibly confess herself 
to be in love with any man before he had made her an offer. 
Whether she would marry him if he did—whether she would think 
it a geod thing to allow him to make the offer—that is another 
matter altogether.” 

“ And I would rather break stones on the road than marry like 
that, just for a settlement and without caring whether I loved the man 
or not!” cried Perdita passionately. Then, in a soft tone and with 
a sudden yearning, earnest look in her eyes that transformed her 
face to almost beauty, she added: “And if I did love him, I 
would marry him whether he was rich or poor, and whoever he 
might be!” 

“No doubt; a costermonger or a chimney-sweep. That would 
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just suit your principles of equality and all that. I hope however, 
you will choose a good-looking costermonger when you are about 
it, and see that your chimney-sweep takes warm baths when he 
comes home.” 

Thomasina spoke with quiet disdain. She was as angry with her 
sister as she ever permitted herself to be with any one, and felt 
that she was indeed, as she had said, hopeless and ungrateful. She 
had spoken to her, as she thought, both rationally and kindly ; and 
it piqued her that her good intentions had brought forth such 
indifferent fruit and that Perdita had made such a bad return 
for her care. 

“Costermonger or chimney-sweep, whatever he may be, I shall 
love him if I marry him, or I will not marry at all,” said Perdita 
as her parting shot. ‘And a noble-hearted man of the people is 
a better thing than a low-minded fine gentleman.” 

“Chacun a& son goitt,” returned Thomasina, tranquilly, putting 
the finishing touch to her head. “For my part I prefer the gentle- 
man; and please, Perdita, will you go out of my room and dress 
for dinner? This is the third time I have told you.” 

Not refined to the point of accepting with the noble simplicity of 
sincerity the meagre conditions of her state, Mrs. Winstanley was 
yet essentially a lady, according to the conventional meaning of the 
word. She knew how things ought to be ; and though she made the 
mistake of attempting more than she had means and appliances to 
execute to perfection, still she had the art of arranging her material 
so adroitly, that, as has been said, she hid many of the Jacunex, and 
gave an air of old inheritance to the shabbiness that could not be 
denied. The well-worn furniture of the drawing-room was set so 
as to best conceal the stains and darns and threadbare patches; the 
ornaments were placed where the chips and cracks did not show; 
and what if that showy-looking table at the side was covered with 
trumpery little trifles, carried away from cotillons and Christmas- 
trees ?—nothings as they were in point of money-worth, they were 
valuable as so many points of colour, and did as well in some respects 
as Salviati glass or oriental china. 

The quick eyes of Mr. Brocklebank, so keen at appraisement, saw 
the whole thing at a glance :—Commercial worthlessness, but artistic 
cleverness and the praiseworthy desire to make a good impression. 
So far, his natural self-esteem was satisfied. For a man must be 
exceptionally suspicious and humble-minded in one, if he thinks 
that everything done for him is on account of his money and nothing 
for himself; if, while he detects the fine Roman hand of the Bel- 
gravian Mother writing out a lien on his fortune, he does not believe 
to see also the delicate little lines of the tender-hearted maiden to 
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whom his money is an accident and he himself the essential 
substance. 

With Mr. Brocklebank, personality was so large, self-content so 
strong, that it would have been impossible for him to have accepted 
the Winstanley attentions as due only to his fortune. He himself, 
the man, was greater than his money; and it was he they flattered, 
not his purse to which they laid siege, when they tried so heroically 
to make the res angusta look generous and sufficing, so that his. 
tastes might not be wounded nor his habits disturbed. 

The dinner passed off as well as such a dinner could possibly pass. 
The soup was heavy and cold and the fish just on the wrong side 
of freshness; but the entrée was well-seasoned and the joint was. 
succulent. The wine was execrable; it always is in houses presided 
over by women who pride themselves on their ignorance and consider 
a keen discrimination between port and logwood unfeminine; and, 
knowing this feminine characteristic, it was not much worse than 
Mr. Brocklebank had anticipated. But the ladies were charming ; 
and if the flowers which dressed the table were faded and dashed, 
those of breeding and manner were perfect. 

Mrs. Winstanley, foolish in attempting too much, was wise enough 
not to apologize for mistakes. She did her best; then left things to 
justify themselves and did not call attention to dilapidations by 
excusing them. She trusted to her own powers of fascination to 
make all seem to go right and to cover up the marks of what would 
go wrong. And she seldom trusted in vain. Still, she felt secretly 
ushamed of her flowers, of her dinner, of her house, of her appoint- 
ments—and of Perdita. 

Poor Perdita! Whatever went wrong, she was always the culmi- 
nating point—the coping-stone of the whole crooked tower. And 
yet to-day she might have been spared the usual creeping blight of 
maternal disapprobation. She had really taken pains with her 
appearance, and had made herself look nice, as Thomasina called it, 
in good earnest. She had repented of the temper with which she 
had received what in her heart she knew had been meant as good 
advice, however distasteful to her own nature ; and, translating her 
penitence into action, she had honestly, as Thomasina suggested, 
done her best to look more like a Christian and less like a Zulu than 
in general. And though she was by no means beautiful, and was 
too shy and conscious and uncomfortable in address to be graceful, 
yet she had a good figure when she let it be seen and did not make 
herself like a sack tied round the middle; and her face was full of 
intellect and power, of passion and sympathy, which counted for 
something even more than beauty. 

“ Miss Perdita did not honour us at the gardens, to-day,” said Mr. 
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Brocklebank, when soup was over and during the blank pause that 
ensued between this and the fish. 

“No,” she said simply ; ‘‘I had no ticket.” 

“We are such a large party to go about!” explained Mrs. 
Winstanley blandly. “And Perdita is such a dear, good, unselfish 
girl, she always gives up to her sisters. Besides, her pleasures are 
of a higher class,” she added with a smile that puzzled her daughter 
and charmed her guest. 

Those higher pleasures of hers did not often come in for her — 
mother’s approval, thought Perdita with mingled astonishment and 
pain; but Mr. Brocklebank considered the expression pretty and 
the smile the evidence of a fond and appreciative maternal love. 

“Still, a little recreation every now and then does young ladies 
good,” said Mr. Brocklebank ; ‘‘and Miss Perdita would have enjoyed 
the flowers. She would not have learnt her lessons any the worse 
to-morrow for being a rose among the roses to-day.” 

Eva opened her eyes, and Perdita’s uncomfortable habit of blush- 
ing nearly brought the tears into hers. Mrs. Winstanley looked 
sweet and smiled pleasantly, turning to Perdita with the most 
delightful air of loving endorsement of their guest’s flattery. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, you know,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brocklebank; “and it makes Jill as dull a girl. Not 
that Miss Perdita is dull; far from it; still, it would have done her 
undoubted benefit, and I am sorry that she had not the opportunity of 
enjoying herself. If I had given it a thought, I would have procured 
another ticket from the commencement, and would have included her 
as one of us. Buxt I confess I was only occupied at the moment with 
the consideration of Miss Winstanley ;” turning to Thomasina. 

“Oh, thank you! but it would have been a pity to have spent so 
much money on me,” said Perdita impulsively. 

Mrs. Winstanley crisped her lips; Mr. Brocklebank looked benign 
and half-amused, but pleased. Though the speech showed the lines 
of the family poverty too plainly for good taste, yet its thoughtfulness 
for himself was amiable ; and as amiably received. 

“T think I could have afforded half a sovereign to give a charming 
young lady like Miss Perdita an afternoon’s recreation,” he said, 
ostentatiously jingling his heavy gold chain, but with kindly in- 
tention all the same. “Still, I like the nice feeling that considered 
the expense before the recreation. Young ladies in general reflect 
on nothing but their own amusements ; and let the money take care 
of itself. Mrs. Winstanley deserves infinite credit for the high 
principle she has manifested in the education of her daughters, and 
which she has evidently inculcated in them. I make her my best 
bow, and congratulate her.” 
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“T have always been particular about two things with my children 
—good breeding and unselfishness,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 

“The last is the flower of the first,” said Mr. Brocklebank. 

On which Perdita raised her shining eyes full to the ironmaster’s 
face, and something seemed to leap out from them into his. 

“ How can they call her plain!” he thought. “She is better than 
merely pretty. She has brains and a heart, and she shows it!” 

“Ah, I see you hold the same principles as Perdita and myself,” 
continued Mrs. Winstanley, catching the look that passed between 
the rich bachelor and the most unpromising of her daughters; and 
rapidly reflecting whether it might not be her best policy to turn her 
attention to Perdita rather than Thomasina. It would be a splendid 
thing to get Perdita married before her sisters. These latter were 
safe, if not to-day, then to-morrow ; and if not with John, then with 
Thomas; but Perdita was not every man’s choice, nor a paying 
investment in any way! If Mr. Brocklebank should prefer her, 
Thomasina was too wise and proud to object. She would simply cast 
her line afresh, and perhaps do even better ; and the family would be 
relieved of its unconformable rebel, its indigestible sandwich, its 
clumsy and inharmonious ugly duckling.” 

“Perdita, you too believe that manners are founded on morals, do 
you not, my child? I always say,” she continued, addressing Mr. 


Brocklebank, “ that the truest Christian is the best-bred gentleman.” 

“T don’t quite know about that,” returned Mr. Brocklebank. “I 
have been acquainted with many good Christians who were extremely 
unpleasant in their ways and nasty tempered into the bargain. But 
they attended church regularly, had their children baptized, and 
considered me worse than a heathen Chinee because I patronized a 


1? 


Unitarian Chapel and took leave to question their Orders 
Mrs. Winstanley turned a shade paler than usual; Eva again 
opened her big blue eyes to their widest; Perdita, with her 
unlucky sympathy for revolt and iconoclasm all round, longed to 
shake hands with Mr. Brocklebank for no other reason than that he 
dissented from rule and recipe; but Thomasina, turning to him 
gracefully, said, in an interested voice of the nicest gradation : 

“You must tell us where the difference lies between you and us, 
Mr. Brocklebank. We are not very good theologians in this house, 
though mother is the daughter of a Bishop! Perhaps that is the 
reason.” 

Mr. Brocklebank looked pleased, Mrs. Winstantly relieved. It was 
no new thing for Thomasina’s tact to release them from a difficulty ; 
and her mother prized her for this inestimable social quality more 
than for any other that she possessed. 

“TT will inform you of these differences when you have arrived at 
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Armour Court,” said Mr. Brocklebank. “The subject is too long to 
enter into over a dinner-table. You will all honour my poor place, 
you understand? Miss Perdita with the rest. What says that young 
lady ?” 

Perdita looked at her mother for a lead. Her mother looked down 
on her plate and did not answer either Mr. Brocklebank’s words or 
her daughter’s eyes. It was a dreadful nuisance, unless it should 
prove a fertile tillage. She would have to spend more money than she 
could afford to fit out Perdita for the visit; and if no good was to be 
done by it?—if Mr. Brocklebank’s interest was merely general and 
due rather to his admiration for Thomasina than to any direct charm 
that Perdita might have on her own account? And if, which was 
quite likely, a great deal of harm might be done by the unconquerable 
stupidity of this embryonic revolutionist ? For who knew what folly 
she might not be guilty of ?—what wicked nonsense she might not talk 
about liberty and the working man that would make a staid, sure 
business man like Mr. Brocklebank hesitate before allying himself 
with a family that held such an undesirable member ? Mrs. Winstanley 
had thought all this before; but it was a thing so self-evident and 
serious, it would bear a second and a third consideration. Still, she 
could not refuse when Mr. Brocklebank so evidently wished the girl 
to go; and she could not, before his face, dictate the line to Perdita 
which she secretly wished her to take, and make her understand 
that she must refuse for herself. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Perdita with effusion ; then, 
in amore hesitating way : “I do not often ‘ 

“Visit Armour Court,” interrupted Mr. Brocklebank with a laugh. 
“Just so; but when you have once found your way there, I hope 
you will find it again. Come! Iam a positive man and never take 
‘No’ when I mean a young lady to reply ‘ Yes.’ I accept no 
refusals from young ladies, mind that! ” laughing. 

“ You are very kind,” said Mrs. Winstanley ; the Belgravian Mother 
in her satisfied, the paymaster uneasy. 

He bowed elaborately, and again fingered his massive gold watch- 
chain. 

“No one could be ‘kind’ to such a charming family as this,” he* 
said. “It is quite the contrary. It is Mrs. Winstanley and her 
young ladies who are kind to admit me as one of their friends.” 

Every one smiled but Perdita; and she felt more inclined to sigh 
than to smile. That Mr. Brocklebank should congratulate himself on 
the friendship of a family which was loaded with debt and worth 
absolutely nothing in the world—and which, if Thomasina’s words 
upstairs were true, had by no means the most honourable designs on 
him—seemed to her one of the saddest things that had come into their 
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life. She longed to open his eyes to the truth; but it was not her 
business after all, she thought. Mr. Brocklebank was older and 
more experienced than she was, and he ought to be able to see how 
matters were. If they went too far and he was going to be- 
really entrapped, then she might speak; but it would be indelicate- 
and premature now. She must sit still and keep silence; but she- 
bore her protest in that very silence, and her grave face made Mr. 
Brocklebank wonder. 

Soon after this the ladies adjourned to the drawing-room, according: 
to the silly stock phrase ; and Mr. Brocklebank was left in the shabby 
dining-room alone, to enjoy his inferior fruit and abominable wine as. 
he best might. 

“Mother, what did you wish me to do about going?” asked 
Perdita so soon as the door was shut and almost before they were: 
out of hearing. 

No waiting for convenient times and seasons for that uncomfortable: 
whirlwind! What had to be done, must be done now at once,, 
whether the times were fitting or not. 

“Not to accept,” answered Mrs. Winstanley when they had 
reached the safer stage of the drawing-room. She was quite bland 
and quiet as to manner, but her voice was as cold as if her words. 
were icicles, though it was smooth and free from spiteful emphasis. 
“You know you have nothing new ;—you wear your things out so. 
unmercifully, that I am obliged to keep you less well supplied than 
your sisters ;—and it will be a great expense to fit you out.” 

“T looked at you to see what you wanted me to do, but you would. 
not look at me,” said Perdita in an aggrieved tone. 

“ You see, my dear, I sometimes forget how exceedingly inept you. 
are and how you have to be guided like a child at all points,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. “ Your sister Thomasina is so full of tact, so quick 
to understand and arrange, and the child is so sweet and complying,. 
that I never have to think for them. It is difficult to remember that 
I cannot trust to your discretion as to theirs. At your age you 
should have sufficient wisdom and conduct for yourself.” 

“ But when I do decide for myself I am always in the wrong,” 

*said Perdita, still aggrieved. 

“That is not my fault,” returned Mrs. Winstanley with even 
more of that glacial smoothness which with her betokened boredom. 

“Now Perdita, do not worry mother any longer,” said Thomasina, 
who understood her mother like an open book. ‘“ You always choose: 
such inconvenient times for your discussions! Why could you not 
wait till to-morrow, when we should have had this evening off 


our minds? Who can attend to all these troublesome little details. 
now ?” 
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“We might as well have it over now at once. It would be just as. 
tiresome to you to speak with me to-morrow,” said Perdita with her 
sorrowful accent of hopeless discordance. 

“Very likely,” answered Thomasina quietly. 

“And if I have to go to Armour Court, we must arrange: 
something at once,” continued the girl, a little irritated. ‘Ido not 
care about going—and if you can get me out of it, I am sure you 
may ; but if I do go, something must be done immediately.” 

“You are ungrateful, my child, to say you do not care to go,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley; “ungrateful both to good Mr. Brocklebank 
who has asked you, and to me whom it will cost more than I can 
well afford to fit you out and make you able to be one of the 
party.” 

“T do not mean to be ungrateful, mother,” said Perdita. 

“ But you see you are,” said Thomasina; “and it is very tiresome: 
all round. However, we cannot help ourselves and so must make 
the best of it. Do not trouble about the expense, mother,” she added, 
speaking to her mother. “I have heaps of things, and can fit her 
out almost entirely.” 

“You are very good, Thomasina,” said Mrs. Winstanley with a 
look of relief. 

“Ina? Ina is the best young princess in the world!” cried Eva. 
“Give Ina a crown, and she would make us all little hoop rings out 
of the shavings!” 

“ What do you mean, my child?” asked Mrs. Winstanley innocently. 

“Little Eva’s meaning is not always either clear or important,” 
said Thomasina, arranging a few toys in better array. ‘‘ Her voice is. 
fresh and her laugh pleasant, but we do not get much satisfaction if 
we dig for her meaning! Intellect is vulgar, is it not, Eva?” 

“ Ask Perdita,” returned Eva gaily. “ What do you say, Perdita ? 
You are the Superior Person, you know.” 

“T think want of it more vulgar,” Perdita answered with grave 
intensity ; “and ridicule of it the most vulgar of all.” 

“You never understand fun, Perdita,” said Thomasina. “ You are 
always so distressingly in earnest ! ” 

“T never know when you and Eva are in fun,” answered the girl. 
“You seem to me to say such cruel things—but because you say them 
gently, and Eva with a laugh, you get out of all blame by declaring 
you are in fun! If I said half that you do, I should be violently 
ungry, and wanting to vex some one.” 

“A confession not to the credit of your amiability, Perdita,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley ; and at this moment the door of the dining-room 
opened and Mr. Brocklebank was heard coming heavily up the 
stairs. 
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“Just in time,” said Mrs. Winstanley, ringing the bell as he 
entered. “We were this moment hoping you would come up for coffee 
instead of having it sent to you alone in the dining-room. 

Mr. Brocklebank bowed, and looked critically from one to the other 
ef the four women before him. What made Perdita’s sensitive face 
flame as his eyes rested on her? He thought it was because he 
looked at her—the man’s natural and pleasing delusion !—not 
suspecting that it was shame at her mother’s glib hypocrisy which 
drove the blood through her veins with a bound that made her for 
the moment feel as if on fire. What an interesting-looking girl she 
was !—and what a pleasant thing it was to him to feel that he had but 
to throw the handkerchief to whom he would, to have it picked up 
and gratefully accepted. Eva, the beautiful little rosebud in the 
perfection of her dewy freshness ; Perdita, with her poetry and passion, 
her fire and earnestness, her vigorous intellect, bold thoughts and 
ardent mind; Thomasina, who might be a young queen for grand 
style, for dignity, and good breeding :—any one of the three he might 
marry next week, he said to himself, if he chose to ask the question 
and press the date. ° 

As for Mrs. Winstanley, she was of course ; but also of course out 
of the running. Men think that the poor old dears of fifty and 
beyond are to be had for the beckoning ; flattered as they must needs 
be by this frosty renewal of their springtime, this late and sickly 
shine of an Indian summer born out of time!—only they are not 
beckoned, and fifty and beyond wears rue for roses. 

However, there it was so far as his own confident belief went. 
Here were four women, of any one of whom he had the fee simple 
whenever he made up his mind to choose which. 

Which should it be? He did not know; had not decided; but he 
had almost made up his mind that it should be one. But before 
choosing irrevocably, he would study them all closely down at 
Armour Court. He could judge of them better there than as a 
mere outside visitor here. Even six days in the close companionship 
of domestic life would tell him more than he knew now, after six months’ 
ordinary acquaintance ; and when he felt decidedly more inclined to 
one rather than to the others, he would act according to his 
inclinations. Meantime, he devoted himself with public assiduity 
to Thomasina, while studying Perdita and watching Eva, to make it 
clear to himself which of the three would suit him best. 

On her part Thomasina was debating within herself: “ Can I marry 
him when he asks me? He is g0 little the kind ofman I like! But 
then I do not love any one else; I do not think I ever shall love 
any one else. I never have yet; and I am twenty-three now. He is 
so deliciously rich ; and we are so dreadfully poor! I think when it 
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comes that I shall say yes. I suppose I must; I know I ought; 
but it will bea sacrifice, though we have not sixpence and he has 
thousands upon thousands ! ” 


CHAPTER Y. 
FORCED TO YIELD. 


Armour Court, built by Mr. Brocklebank senior—vulgarly called 
Old Brock and sometimes the Old Limb—was one of the lions of the 
county ; and an eloquent witness of the profits to be run out with 
the iron when the furnaces were tapped and the molten masses of 
potential gold flowed through their appointed channels. Its ornamental 
shrubberies and its sub-tropical garden, its flowers and its glass, its 
wall-fruit and its early vegetables, were matters of historic notoriety 
and local pride ; and the name of John Jukes, Mr. Brocklebank’s head 
gardener—or, as he preferred to be called, his Chief Cultivator—was a 
formidable one to the rank of exhibitors in the great horticultural shows 
of the county. Or rather it had been, but wassono longer. For he had 
swept away the prizes so persistently, that at last he was disqualified 
for competition ; like Aristides, who wearied men by the monotony 
of his justice, the very excellence of his method of perpetuating 
sports and creating new varieties, proving at once his honour and 
his bane. 

No man in England was prouder of the stone hut wherein he 
makes his bed, or more attached to that relatively insignificant. plot 
which he fences round with walls and calls his own, than was 
Benjamin Brocklebank, the ironmaster, of Armour Court and all that 
it contained. It belonged to the man’s nature to be satisfied with 
his own things; to envy no one else; to wish for no more than 
what he had already ; to be triumphant in the present and stolidly 
gure of the future. When he said Armour Court, he said the micro- 
cosm ; and when he invited his friends to partake of his hospitality, 
as his usual phrase went, he felt as if he had invested them with a 
visionary Order of the Garter, or the Collar of the Golden Fleece ; 
and that come what might, for once in their lives they had known 
domiciliary perfection. 

He acted as showman to his place with a simplicity of contentment 
that disarmed criticism. His flowers were unapproachable, and there 
were nosuch grapes to be had in all England as those grown by John 
Jukes and paid for by himself. No house within the four seas had 
such a view ; and where would you match those two marble pillars of 
the porch, with the broad white marble steps leading from the hall to 
the gravel sweep? Look at the noble proportions of the elevation—was 
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there ever such a grand bit of domestic architecture ? He challenged 
Florence or Venice, about which folks bragged so loudly, to beat the 
real beauty of Armour Court—good, solid, substantial beauty, worth 
a city full of your foreign gimcracks and veneer! Had any one objected 
that his house looked bare—that a few creepers about it would have 
given it a tender kind of grace, and a few trees near at hand the 
sentiment of warmth and protection—he would have answered that ivy 
is for ruins and creepers for cottages; that trees impede the circula- 
tion of the air and intercept the rays of the sun; and that Armour 
Court would be spoiled were the tiniest little leaf to be permitted 
against its stucco walls, or did even a good-sized shrub throw its 
pleasant shade across a window. Change anywhere would be an 
injury and a disfigurement; and naturally his friends fell into his 
humour and adopted it for their own; so that the absolute 
perfection of this big, white, pompous house was a fact as undeniable 
in Mr. Brocklebank’s mind as is the infallibility of the Pope to 
‘a good Catholic or the perfection of the Taj Mahal to a patriotic 
Hindi. 

Apart from this not unamiable weakness, the ironmaster made a 
very pleasant host, and no one was found to complain of scantiness of 
courtesy of hospitality or of welcome. He was a little heavy; and 
his self-contentment was a little tiresome, perhaps; but when you eat 
a man’s bread, if only for a day, you are bound to respect his whims 
and to call his barber’s basin Mambrino’s helmet if he has a mind 
that way. Paying visits involves more than a dress-coat for dinner ; 
and a guest may think himself let off easy who has no more géne to 
undergo than to make himself an echo of his host’s harmless vanities. 
‘Sometimes those vanities are not harmless; and then the yoke is 
heavy enough. But in general Mr. Brocklebank exacted nothing 
more than praise of the place all round; and the confession that no 
ancient Chase nor lordly Hall, no Queen Anne’s Mansion nor Eliza- 
bethan Manor, came near to Armour Court for all that makes life 
lovely and a domain perfect. 

The present party gathered together on the platform for the 
journey down to this famous monument of industry and enterprise 
was no more likely to break the flattering spell than any other had 
done. Even Perdita would scarcely say the house was bare and ugly, 
and the gardens oppressive in their extent and magnificence. And 
what she would not do, be sure no one else in her family would 
venture. Mr. Brocklebank, who would cheapen a Finnan haddock 
from eightpence to sixpence, and discharge a cabman just within the 
two miles’ shilling fare, could do things royally when he chose; and 
he chose to be magnificent to-day. As six full-grown Christians in 
one compartment would be too close packing for his taste, he said, he 
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took a saloon carriage for the occasion, and bore the brunt of the 
expense himself without contributions from any one. Even his 
wealthy sister was franked like the rest; and, rich people having odd 
little turns of parsimony, she was as much pleased by this to her 
unimportant gratuity as was Mrs. Winstanley herself, to whom it was 
of vital benefit. Hence, the party set out in good spirits, all like instru- 
ments at concert pitch and in perfect tune ; and Perdita herself, who 
seldom found society amusing, shared in the general lightness of the 
hour and made herself happy in her own way. 

Mr. Brocklebank too, always under reserve of supreme devotion to 
Thomasina, was impartial in his attention to her, and even something 
more. He did not let her feel shunted or out of place; and visibly 
raised her status with her mother and Mrs. Merton by the kindly 
interest with which he listened to her views, now on this and now on 
that, and the trouble that he took to draw her out on her own subjects. 
Mrs. Winstanley, who had husbands.for her daughters on the brain, 
wondered again, more distinctly than before, if this was to be the 
right thing after all—if Perdita, so long despised, was to prove the 
Prudent Betsy of the rich man’s choice; Thomasina thrown over for 
the sister who was not fit to be her lady’s-maid, according to her 
estimate of things. And thinking this her manner, usually of that 
agre-dolce kind which unites vinegar with sugar and steeps peppercorns 
in syrup, lost something of that inner bitterness by which Perdita was 
wont to feel more deeply pained than she was soothed by their outer 
sweetness. She was almost natural and very nearly genial to the 
daughter who generally lived in the cold shade of her displeasure ; and 
Perdita had the sensation of a condemned creature whose prison-doors 
are thrown wide open, and who is suffered to stand once more in 
the sunlight and hear the skylark singing overhead. 

“‘Miss Perdita will be interested to know that we are traversing 
the site of such and such a famous battle-field,” Mr. Brocklebank would 
say at one place. “Tall chimneys and busy factories on the locality 
where were arrayed armed hosts of billmen and archers—nineteenth- 
century triumphs of civilization over the effete barbarities and tyrannies 
of the past.”—“If Miss Perdita will place herself here she will 
discern the tower of that celebrated church where such and such a 
monarch was crowned, and in whose precincts such and such a mighty 
noble lies interred.”—“ Miss Perdita will please remark the bridge 
we are about to traverse. It is considered a marvel of engineering 
skill, and from its commencement to its conclusion, cost no less a sum 
than so much.” 

His attention to Perdita continued at high pressure throughout 
the journey ; but in return, Thomasina had the best place, corre- 
sponding to that of her mother, and the seat near Eva was piled up 
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with illustrated papers, cakes, sweets, flowers, and one or two pretty 
trifles from Regent Street ;—Mr. Brocklebank saying to Thomasina : 
“The young princess must reign with the queen;” and to Eva: 
“Sweets to the sweet, and flowers to the rosebud just commencing to 
blow.” 

“So, who was it?” thought Mrs. Winstanley, more perplexed 
than pleased by this catholicity of gallantry. How much she wished 
the man would know his own mind, and, in knowing his, relieve 
hers ! 

The same kind of thing went on at Armour Court; and if this 
same catholicity of gallantry could have won canonization, really the 
hard-featured ironmaster would have been made a saint on the spot. 
He was all things, not to all men but to each of the five women 
forming his little court, including Clarissa with the rest. He antici- 
pated their fancied wants, and played a distinct and separate part to 
each according to the ideal character laid down in his own mind for 
each. ‘To Mrs. Winstanley he was devoted, respectful, companionable, 
with the finest mingling of the brother and the son that could be 
imagined. To his sister he was frank, easy, confidential, affectionate. 
With Thomasina he was as a courtier in the service of a princess, 
admiring and gallant but more ceremonious than tender, and, while 
assuming her to be in a special sense his care, never transgressing 
the most rigid boundaries of polite loyalty and courteous champion- 
ship. With Perdita he was intellectual, controversial, instructive ;—he 
complimented her on her understanding while proving her to be all 
wrong, and he meant it for flattery that he never condescended to 
badinage or frivolity when talking to her, and that he supposed her 
incapable of laughter or fun. But to Eva he was the exact reverse. 
He never spoke to her save in quips and cranks, in metaphor and 
hyperbole, as to a creature made of sugar and spice, to be set apart 
from the dull prose of life as it is and kept in a kind of enchanted 
garden where nothing real and nothing serious might enter. And 
all these different characters he put on with the bewildering rapidity 
of a Proteus; till Mrs. Winstanley grew almost faint with fatigue, 
not knowing where to have him, and wanting the charm by which 
she might compel him to retain one form and become tangible and 
coherent. 

His sister, who knew him and understood the whole meaning of 
this display, ministered to his humours and picked her way dexterously. 
She knew that he was thinking of marrying, and that the, Winstanley 
family had taken his fancy. She also believed that he would choose 
Thomasina—cut out for him as she was by the fitness of things, and 
formed by nature to make him an harmonious wife. But she knew that 
it amused him to play the Great Mogul, and make feints with that 
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handkerchief of his, watching how each tantalized slave should 
behave; and that not the vainest woman who studies looks and 
gestures before her glass, delighted in “showing off” more than 
did this grave, stolid, heavy, middle-aged manufacturer of pigs and 
rails, 

For her own part she actively wished him to marry Thomasina, 
as a woman both sensible and ladylike, good to look at and tranquil 
to live with, ornamental for society and too well-bred to be any- 
thing but placid and peaceful at home. Eva, though so charming 
and bewildering now, would, she thought, prove but a thorny little 
rosebud if transplanted into the heavy earth of Armour Court; 
and Perdita would get her husband and herself into all manner of 
scrapes by her reprehensible opinions. It would not do for Benjamin’s 
wife to say at the head of his table, that she hoped to see a republic 
established in England and believed it would come before another 
generation was over; that she held Gambetta to be the future of 
France and sympathized with the Communists, denying all that was 
said of their iniquities ; that she abhorred a landed aristocracy and 
considered hereditary legislation a crime when it was not a sham; 
that she held the famous formula of liberty, equality and fraternity 
dearer than life and meant always to act up to it. So she would ; 
Clarissa felt sure of that. She would go among the puddlers and 
stokers full of her principles of democracy and equality; and if 
trouble fell between them and the management, she would side with 
them and proclaim the management to blame. A democrat as the wife 
of a rich manufacturer—a woman who sympathised with the ‘ hands,’ 
and thought that capital had its duties and labour its rights—a woman 
who felt rather their common womanhood with the poor slatternly 
wives than the isolation of her station—why, such an upsetting 
rebel as this would be the focus of a local revolution, and the 
neighbouring gentry would cut her and hers as deliberate traitors to 
their order! “No, not Perdita! certainly not Perdita,” thought 
Mrs. Merton. “If a Winstanley at all—and a Winstanley was as good 
as any other; Benjamin did not want money with his wife, nor did 
he want blue blood of a specially deep tinge; the daughter of a 
Major and the granddaughter of a Bishop would be blue enough for 
him ;—if then, a Winstanley at all, surely it would be Thomasina! 
No chance of a good fit else!” 

All this however, was only thought, not said ; and no one could have 
seen by Clarissa’s eyes, voice or ways, that she had an idea beyond 
the mere pleasure of the day, or that she was taking stock of all that 
was about her and thinking what she could do to put her invisible 
little spoke into the wheel, should it turn in the direction which she 
did not wish to see it take. 

VOL. LVIII. T 
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It was one of Mr. Brocklebank’s ‘ whimsies,’ that there should be 
no private pairings off at his house, and that his guests should keep in 
a compact little body together, clustered round himself as—in this 
present instance—the Apollo of the three Graces and two of the Muses, 
according to his own slightly heavy facetiousness. He did not like to 
see them strolling off two-by-two, talking no one knows of what ; 
and as he knew how to make his will a pretty stringent law, even 
Eva, who never obeyed any one when she wanted to have her own 
way, found herself forced to obey him, and Perdita had to conform to 
the majority—which in general was pain and grief to her fiery, 
dissentient soul. 

They were at this moment in the garden, sitting at the farther part 
of the lawn in the shade of a clump of ornamental trees which Mr. 
Brocklebank valued as if they had been unique in England. True to 
his system of impartiality, he was seated between Thomasina and 
Perdita. Forming half a circle, Mrs. Winstanley sat next to Perdita, 
and Clarissa separated Thomasina from Eva. The conversation, 
which had begun on ‘ Bits and Bearing-reins,’ drifted into woman’s 
rights and woman’s work—Mr. Brocklebank ridiculing the idea of 
the franchise, but approving of the higher education and the extension 
of the sphere of female usefulness. 

“What does Miss Perdita opine on this momentous question?” he 
asked, turning to the rebel sitting flushed and palpitating, longing to 
speak, but afraid of herself and more afraid of her audience. 

“TJ think that women should work,” she said, eagerly and shyly, 
with passion and reserve all in one. 

“So they do,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “What do servants and 
milliners, governesses and shop-girls and charwomen do but work ? 
A great deal is done by women.” 

“No, I mean a higher class than these—poor ladies,” rejoined 
Perdita. 

“My dear! how can ladies work?” asked Mrs. Winstanley with 
emphasis. “ Physique, education and the opinion of the world are 
all against ladies doing anything menial.” 

“But there is so much that they might do which is not menial,” 
said Perdita, looking at Mr. Brocklebank. 

“Amiable dreams, my child, but impracticable,” returned her 
mother quietly. 

“Would you like to be a flower-girl, Per?” asked Eva, as if quite 
serious. “If I had to be anything, I would be that. I would not 
mind milk and eggs or Berlin wool, but I would prefer flowers.” 

“T should like to be something better than that,’ said Perdita. 
“JT mean better,” she added hastily, correcting herself as having 
spoken disloyally to her democratic flag; “only in the way of 
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education. It does not take much learning to sell flowers, and I 
should like to do something that I would have to learn to do well, 
and be well paid for when done.” 
“Oh, you horrid mercenary little monkey!” cried Eva. “I 
always thought you were fond of money, and now you see you say 
that you are!” 
All this time Mr. Brocklebank had not spoken. Now he broke | 
into the discussion in his elephantine way, laying down the law as if | 
his words were so many planks and girders which settled the basis 
of the whole thing once and for ever. 
“Miss Perdita is right,” he said ; “it is far better to work honour- 
ably than to live in shows and shams.” 
Perdita bent forward and looked up into his face, as she had done | 





once before, her whole soul burning on her own. 

“Thank you,” she said. “That is what I want to do.” 

“And you want to do what is quite right, and confers honour 
on you for your desire,” he answered. 

“Oh, Mr. Brocklebank! do you encourage this new subversive and 
unfeminine movement?” cried Mrs. Winstanley. 

“T encourage nothing subversive, dear lady,” he answered; “ but 

you see the great fact is thus—women must live, like the remainder 
of mankind ; and to be independent of masculine aid in pecuniary 
matters is not necessarily unfeminine or subversive. Want of means 
of their own impels many a score to marry; and I assure you, we 
men do not like to feel that we are married only for a settlement. 
Mark, I say ‘only.’ As aman of the world I confess the important | 
part played by money in one’s life, and I do not advocate love in fl 
a cottage with bread and cheese, and perhaps not sufficient of 
that. Still we might compound for a little true personal interest 
—a dash of something, which for want of a better name I will call 
affection.” 

“ But how are mercenary marriages to be prevented because a few 
restless girls descend from their natural position and go out into 
the world to earn their own livelihood?” asked Mrs. Winstanley, 
with admirable self-control curbing her impatience with the whole 
subject. 

“Tt would lessen the necessity by so many as succeeded,” said Mr. 
Brocklebank ; “and for my own part, I would give a helping hand to 
any young lady of my acquaintance who desired to learn self-support 
and independence.” ‘ 

Again Perdita raised her eyes to his, her face as eloquent as a 
poem, ag expressive as a chant; and again something seemed to pass 
from her into him, as if the slack fires of his soul were kindled at 
the burning blaze of hers. 
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Mrs. Winstanley was in despair. Natural repugnance and inherited 
prejudice ; the sanctity of caste, in which she, a lady born in the velvet, 
was so devout a believer; the rapid calculation of chances between 
Benjamin Brocklebank and such a man, say, as Hubert Strangways— 
compliance with the one meaning offence to the other, but opposition 
to the ironmaster probably leading to estrangement—and he was a 
valuable friend ; Thomasina’s likely ‘ take’ in the deep waters, and 
Eva's just as likely, but Perdita’s present apparent chance not to be 
ignored—oh! if a kind Providence would but incline this man to 
take her !—all kept her silent and perplexed, wearied with her tire- 
some rebel’s perpetual disturbance of the smooth surface of things, and 
worried and uncertain all round. She dared not refuse; and it was 
like draining her very life-blood to consent. How she wished there 
was such a malady as temporary dumbness, and that Perdita might 
be taken with a mild attack of it! 

She turned for help to Mrs. Merton. 

“What do you think?” she asked, heroically smiling. It would 
have been easier to her to have cried instead. 

“ My brother has such good judgment, his opinions ought to carry 
weight,” said Clarissa suavely. “ For myself, I have no views. I 
could not work if I tried; but it would be better if women were not 
quite so dependent as they are in money matters. Still, all the 
strong-minded that I know are so ugly and dress so badly !” 

“There should be no intimate connexion between bad millinery 
and useful work,” said Mr. Brocklebank. 

“ No,” answered his sister. ‘“ As you say, there should not be.” 

“ But what does our spirited Miss Perdita desire to do?” asked 
the ironmaster, turning to Perdita and looking at her with a certain 
softness of feeling that, had he been any other man, would have 
made his eyes dark and tender; being what he was, it made them 
only dark and a little fierce. 

“That is just what I do not know—perhaps get a place in the 
telegraph or post-office,” she said. 

“ Perdita!” remonstrated her mother a little below her breath; 
but her revolutionary daughter had the whip-hand of things for the 
moment, and with Mr. Brocklebank to back her determined to have 
it out fairly and fully. 

“ Would you deliver our letters and wear a uniform? What fun!” 
cried Eva, clapping her hands. 

“ Light-hearted fairies like Miss Eva have no business to interpose 
in these grave discussions,” said Mr. Brocklebank with a smile, 
playfully striking Eva’s pretty little dimpled hands with a leaf. “ But 
Miss Perdita is quite right—what I call nobly right; and I think I 
can arrange so as to get her an appointment—nomination rather, 
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I ought to say—to the Post-office Savings Bank. The remainder 
will depend on herself.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” cried Perdita, with a very passion of 
grateful excitement. ‘My highest ambition would be fulfilled!” 
she added, speaking wide in her agitation. 

“To be a telegraph girl? how funny!” said Eva gravely, as if 
considering the question on its merits. “It is like being a shop- 
girl, or that post-office girl at the grocer’s shop in High Street 
—don’t you know, Per? that fuzzy-headed girl who sits in a little 
railed-off kind of cage and sells you stamps, and clicks at those 
funny little handles? Don’t you know?” 

Mr. Brocklebank pursed up his lips and looked displeased. Eva 
was a very delightful little fairy, no doubt—a rosebud washed in dew 
—an ingénue as void of vice as of brains—anything you will most 
fresh and bewitching—but even Eva must not put her wilful little 
fingers into his pies, nor seek to prize up his joists and girders when 
he had once laid them down. 

Mrs. Winstanley, taking it all in at a glance, hastened to restore 
the equilibrium so far destroyed. 

“It is very praiseworthy of Perdita, certainly,” she said, speaking 
smoothly ; “but the proposition has naturally taken me by surprise. 
It is the first I have heard of it, and I am a bad person to endure 
sudden shocks and unexpected attacks. And then, though we are 
not rich, we are scarcely so poor that my husband’s daughter should 
find it necessary to go out into the world to earn her daily bread like 
the daughter of a colour-sergeant or a canteen-keeper.” 

Those last words came with a certain irrepressible bitterness, 
nature asserting her right of expression in spite of the stern discipline 
to which she was subjected. 

“Unless very wealthy, all assistance to the family income is good 
and valuable,” said Mr. Brocklebank. “And should Miss Perdita 
accomplish no more than gain her own little pocket-money, she will 
be so much the richer and have so much the more in hand.” 

“ Mother, you know it would be a relief to you, if one of us was 
off your hands,” said Perdita, with her unlucky frankness. 

She meant no harm; had no second intention whatsoever; slung 
no stone by her phrase ; just said simply what she knew and felt ; but 
she made her mother quiver from head to heel, and secretly cry out 
in her heart against Providence who had cursed her with such a 
disaster as this, punished her through this filiel cross so unmercifully 
and unjustly. 

During the talk that had gone on, Thomasina had turned paler than 
even her wont, and had stiffened out of her usual quiet grace 
and easy dignity into an odd, stony, glacial kind of rigidity., 
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“ What line does Miss Winstanley take on this question?” asked 
Mr. Brocklebank, turning to her deferentially. 

“T am not of the new school at all, in any way,” she answered. 
“T think that women ought to stay at home and be taken care of.” 

“ But if there is no one to take care of them?” said Perdita, 
taking her to mean, as indeed she had meant, the protection of men. 

A very good imitation of tears came into Mrs. Winstanley’s eyes. 

“The allusion to your poor father was a little cruel, my dear 
Perdita,” she said. ‘“ But if he is not with us in the body, we 
should yet make it a point of duty to live according to his wishes, 
and to do nothing that he would disapprove of if he were here in our 
midst.” 

“Would he have objected to my working for myself, mother?” 
asked Perdita excitedly. ‘He was a brave and upright man, and 
always said that truth and honesty were the best qualities in life.” 

“T do not quite follow you,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “I think you 
are a little wide of the mark. What have truth and honesty to do 
with a young lady’s going out to a telegraph office, and perhaps 
catching mumps or smallpox ?” 

“There is always that danger, certainly,” put in Clarissa. “ And 
I don’t think they can keep their hands clean!” 

“ And bring it home to us!” cried Eva, almost in tears. 

“ Vain phantoms and false fears, ladies!” said Mr. Brocklebank 
pleasantly. ‘ Miss Perdita will take no harm, rely on it. The 
proposition is agreeable to me; and if it were not too familiar, and 
the young lady were a young gentleman instead, I should call her a 
brick! It will be a noble example; and we never know where the 
influence of a noble example ends.” 

“Tf you approve so warmly, of course I should be very sorry to 
interpose any objection,” said Mrs. Winstanley, yielding with the best 
grace she could command. 

“T would not go without your express sanction and permission, 
mother,” said Perdita, unconsciously forcing her mother’s hand. 

“You will give it now—formally—delivered with deliberation and 
duly attested by these witnesses,” said the host jocularly. “Come! 
pronounce it in good round style, Mrs. Winstanley.” 

“Tf you are pleased with the proposal, I have nothing to say in its 
disfavour,” answered Mrs. Winstanley with the pride of concealed pain. 

Mr. Brocklebank laughed aloud. 

“Shake hands on it!” he said, and placed the girl’s hot, nervous 
hand in the cold and flaccid grasp of her mother. 

So the visit to Armour Court was made memorable for ever 
by this sudden settlement of Perdita’s future and the promise extorted 
from her mother that she should be nominated at the Post-office 
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Savings Bank, and be thus allowed to earn her own livelihood, if she 
succeeded in passing her examination; and Mrs. Winstanley wept 
bitter tears in Thomasina’s room that night, and Thomasina’s still 
face looked bored and severe. 

“There is nothing to be done with her, mother,” she said at last. 
“ As Mr. Brocklebank has chosen to protect her, she must of course 
go her own way; but he owes us something for the trial to which 
he has subjected us. I only wish you had had the courage to oppose 
him. I would, had I been in your place! ” 

“My dear, I dared not !” said Mrs. Winstanley. “ He is too valuable 
to us to offend.” 

“Then he ought to be made to pay,” said Thomasina quietly. 

“He shall,” replied Mrs. Winstanley. “I consider that he is 
deeply in my debt for this!” 


Cuapter VI. 
THE HOME AUTHORITIES. 


Wate they remained at Armour Court, Perdita escaped the domestic 
punishment which, had she been as farseeing as single-hearted, as 
shrewd as she was intense, she would have known she had prepared 
for herself. But she was not a prophetic creature ; and though her 
intelligence was clear and strong, her understanding in matters of daily 
life and policy was not acute. To gain her point and have leave to 
work—that was all she thought of. What might come after was 
not in the circle of her calculations at all. 

For the immediate present however, everything went well. She 
was under the especial protection of Mr. Brocklebank who liked what 
stood with him for sound commercial views in this matter of feminine 
bread-winning; and her mother, compelled by her own ideas of policy to 
give in to the rich man’s humour, did not dare to throw aside the mask 
of compliance and show her real face of dissent while under his roof. 
But when they came home and there was no longer a wealthy host 
and much desired son-in-law to throw the «gis of his approbation 
round that obnoxious rebel, then Perdita was made to understand the 
heinousness of her sin ; and things went rather hard with her. 

She was in disgrace all round. Even Thomasina who never went 
out of her way to worry her—who indeed, being more charitable than 
malevolent, would rather have taken a little trouble to keep her 
straight and prevent her falling into disgrace with the others; this 
being the least vexatious thing in the end—even she washed her hands 
of her now and abandoned her to her fate. Too hopelessly wrong- 
headed to make good advice of any avail, she left her to the full 
force of the maternal displeasure, and did not attempt to knock up the 
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frailest little ark for her shelter—did not throw up the most insignificant 
little breakwater against the tide. She had sinned and she must 
suffer ;-and Thomasina would have none of her—keeping towards her 
that frosty silence which is not peace so much as banishment and the 
confirmation of hopeless depravity. 

“T told you the other day, Perdita, that you were selfish and 
inconsiderate, 2nd now you have proved how right I was.” 

This was her last and final sentence, and from this she would not 
recede. Nor yet did she care to repeat or augment. Thomasina was 
not one to waste her strength in any direction whatever, and be- 
labouring Perdita twice where once had no effect, using strong words 
where just ones failed, was emphatically a waste of strength. 

Mrs. Winstanley, too well-bred for railing, took as the sword and 
spear wherewith to pierce her daughter’s evil heart, the most pathetic 
resignation under this terrible affliction, the meekest spirit of patient 
martyrdom under this crushing blow that had been dealt her by the 
dear child of whom she had always been so proud, and in whose honour 
and affection she had so implicitly believed. She had prized Perdita’s 
mind and character beyond expression, she said one day in her softest 
most heart-broken voice; and she had a considerable range of 
intonation. She was speaking to Thomasina, her faithful companion 
and friend; not to Perdita herself; though the girl was sitting there 
in her old place in the bay of the window, now as whenever she was 
in the drawing-room af all, ‘cramming’ for the examination which 
had to come. If she had not taken her out into society so much as the 
other two, she went on to say, it was because she had recognized her 
higher nature, and allowed for it, All her children were equally dear 
to her, and her eldest and youngest made the joy and sunshine of her 
life; but while confessing their sweetness, their charm, she had 
always imagined that Perdita had had something more in her than 
they. And it was because she had respected and recognized her 
studious, thoughtful nature, and had liked her to live her own life 
unhindered, that she had so often left her out of the little gaieties 
which bored rather than amused her. But she never expected this 
terrible insult as her reward! She never thought that Perdita, who 
had always seemed to be such a high-minded kind of girl, would have 
disgraced her dear father’s memory and dishonoured his name by 
going out to work like a shop-girl or a milliner! She could not 
understand, she said, how Mr. Brocklebank could possibly have 
countenanced such self-will and folly. He knew the world and 
understood the exigencies of society ; and it was a marvel to her at 
the time, and still more so when she thought of it, how he could have 
supported a wicked girl like this in her wrong-doing! It was the most 
painful thing she had ever suffered ; the most distressing trial of all 
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that she had undergone in her exceptionally sad life. And the end 
had not come yet. She shuddered to think what that end might be! 

All this Mrs. Winstanley said for the purpose of smiting Perdita to 
the heart, truly, but all in perfect good faith of reprobation. She 
did really think that she had been good and considerate to her 
inharmonious daughter; that she had honestly provided for the 
peculiarities of her nature ; and that she had been met in return by 
the most shameful and unpardonable ingratitude. No student of 
human nature has yet fathomed the depths of self-deception, nor 
measured the transforming power of displeasure. 

“For myself, dear mother, had I been in your place I would 
have refused Mr. Brocklebank,” said Thomasina with graceful 
and therefore non-irritating opposition. “I would have made him 
understand that gentlewomen like ourselves could not possibly allow 
of such a thing as ‘ bread-winning,’ as the cant word is, in their family. 
And I would have made him feel that he had been underbred and 
vulgar in proposing it.” 

“It was impossible, as things were,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “We 
were his guests, and had just received great kindness at his hands. 
I could not, Thomasina! I was forced to yield! ” 

“You are always so sweet, dear mother, so considerate of others !— 
but sometimes, however disagreeable it may be, we are bound for our 
own sakes to stand out against even influential friends,” said 
Thomasina in the same quiet but decided voice. 

“Tt was Perdita’s fault ; she made her account out of the difficulty 
in which I was placed,” said Mrs. Winstanley, almost angrily. “She 
thrust me into a corner, so that I could not defend myself. I must 
confess,” she added with that acid smile which means more than 
condemnatory words, “she had the merit of craft that was supremely 
clever. It was almost genius! No practised diplomatist could have 
chosen time or place more cleverly. For the future I shall know what 
to think of her ‘honesty’ when she puts it forward to excuse her 
blunders. I shall remember the way in which she managed things 
at Armour Court!” 

Mrs. Winstanley’s voice was thin and acrid ; one might have 
believed that all her blood had turned to vinegar. Evidently, for 
this time at least, Perdita had better have been a dunce than a genius, 
and blundering would have been preferred to diplomacy. 

“IT blame Mr. Brocklebank quite as much as Perdita,” said 
Thomasina, sticking to her point in her quiet, half indifferent way. 
“She was silly, but he was worse for upholding her. If he had 
not taken her part, she would have been forced to give up her 
foolish idea.” 


“She obliged him to take her part. I saw through it all,” said 
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Mrs. Winstanley with that liberal kind of vague accusation which 
relieves a person’s mind at the expense of accuracy. “She knew 
the terrible position in which she put me, and of course built on it. 
And I, whose only fault towards my children has been too much 
indulgence, to be so bitterly punished by the one to whom I 
have been so specially indulgent—so anxious that she should live 
as she liked best—it was too bad! I feel as if I should never get 
over it—as if I had had a shock from which I shall never recover.” 

“Mother!” said Perdita, coming forward into the room, her 
eyes dilated and her mouth quivering with agitation; “I would 
attend to what you say, if there was any reason in it.” 

“Perdita! if you think mother unreasonable it would be more 
polite and respectful not to say so,” remonstrated Thomasina. 

“T do not mean mother herself, but her objections ; and they are 
unreasonable,” repeated Perdita, she also sticking to her point, but 
not quietly and by no means indifferently. ‘‘ Mother, dear, listen to 
me! What real disgrace can there be in what I am going to do? 
On the contrary, is it not far nobler to work honestly and get more 
money than we have, than to live as we do, in debt to every one 
about ?—keeping up appearances, as you call it, with not enough 
to keep them up on! ‘There is no degradation in work of any kind; 
and other ladies, as well-born as we are, have found themselves 
obliged to get their own living. It is not right to say that I am 
going to disgrace you!” 

“ Will you give me that silk, my dear?” said Mrs. Winstanley to 
Thomasina, ignoring Perdita as if she had not spoken and were not 
in existence. 

“Oh, mother, you will not understand me! You will not see 
things in my light!” cried the girl with that unconscious egotism 
of intense conviction which demands that the whole world shall 
accept the truth as framed by it. “ You think me selfish and im- 
pertinent because I want to do what I feel to be the higher duty, 
and to use my life worthily instead of squandering it on frivolities 
and wasting it in idleness! There is no life for me here at home. 
I am nothing to you or the girls. You do not care for me; you 
never want to have me with you; and I only feel a nuisance to you 
all when I am with you. You all go into society, where, as 
you say, I do not care to go, but where, mother, you would not 
take me if I did, because I am ugly and you are ashamed of me; 
and I have nothing to oceupy myself with but just a little desultory 
reading that leads nowhere and is not real study. The only time even 
when I can practise is when you all go out in the middle of the day ; 
and then, if it is fine, I want to go too,” said poor Perdita wistfully, 
she who loved the sunshine and the flowers, the blue skies and sweet 
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nature so much more than they did! “I am a burden to you in 
every way! My presence gives you no pleasure, and I am just so 
much expense to you to keep; and it is not selfishness that I want 
to get out of all this, and do something better both for you and 
myself.” 

Her words had come in a rapid flood that yet had left each 
syllable clear and distinct. Her cheeks were on fire; her large 
eyes, glistening with half-formed tears, had that floating look of 
short-sighted eyes which makes them at once so dreamy and so 
intense, so soft and so pathetic; her lips were quivering; her body 
was thrown forward as if to give a kind of physical impulsion to 
her pleading words; and her hands were clasped nervously together, 
the knuckles strained and whitened. 

“My goodness, Per! what a splendid actress you would make! 
You ought to go on the stage and play Lady Macbeth!” said Eva 
with her melodious laugh. 

“Have you answered Mrs. Disney’s note, Thomasina? Her 
garden-party is for Thursday, is it not?” asked Mrs. Winstanley, 
still unconscious and imperturbable. 

“Mother! you treat me as an outcast—you will end by making 
me one!” cried Perdita, her quick passions up in arms. “It is 
not right to treat me like this! I have done nothing to deserve it! 
It is not just—not fair!” 

“For shame, Perdita!” said Eva, going up to her mother and 
putting her arms round her neck. “ What a shame to speak like 
that to poor, sweet, darling mumsey ! ” 

“ Now, Perdita, you had better leave the room before you make 
bad worse,” said Thomasina, for her quite sternly. 

Mrs. Winstanley put her handkerchief to her eyes and gave a 
little sob. Her tears were genuine in themselves, they were not 
make-believe ; whether the real cause was the same as the apparent 
one, was another matter. 

“Mother! I am so sorry! I did not mean to make you unhappy! 
I am too unhappy myself to wish to see any one else so!” said 
Perdita full of contrition. “Mother, dear, say that you forgive 
me and believe I did not mean to hurt you!” 

“Never mind now, Perdita. It does not much signify what I 
say or think,” returned Mrs. Winstanley in a slightly broken voice, 
wiping her eyes and taking up her work. “ When you have ruined 
the family and broken my heart, you will then perhaps be sorry and 
see things a little differently.” 

“But I am not going to ruin the family or break your heart, 
mother!” said Perdita, quite seriously. “I am not going to commit a 
rime because I want to make enough money to pay you for my keep.” 
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“Well, let us say no more about it,” said Mrs. Winstanley with 
a weary air. “You are of age and must do as you like; but you 
make me sometimes wonder whether you are my own child after all, 
or whether you were not one day changed at nurse. I cannot see 
a daughter of mine in the extraordinary and unconventional young 
person that you have become.” 

“How funny it would be if Per were not our sister!”! said 
Eva; “if we found our own in a gipsy’s camp and Per turned 
out to be a gipsy’s child !—What fun!” 

For a moment Perdita looked at her mother with a white, scared 
face as if she had been suddenly frightened. The blood left her 
checks, her breath stopped, and her large eyes, opened wide, dilated 
till they became all pupil. She looked as if she were about to faint 
or burst into a torrent of tears. Then the tide turned and she blazed 
out into a fierce and uncontrollable fit of passionate despair. 

“And if you do not believe that I am your child,” she said, her 
voice quivering with wild emotion; “I can scarcely believe that 
you are my mother. You do not act like one towards me, and I 
might be nobody’s child for all the home or mother I have! I wish 
I could find out that I belonged to the gipsies, or to any one else 
rather than to people who treat me as all of you do!” 

“Leave the room, Perdita,” said her mother, rising with dignity. 
“ You shall, or I must.” 

“ For shame, Perdita! you really are too horrid! You ought to blush 
for saying such disgraceful things!” said Thomasina, outraged for 
her mother’s sake, yet in her secret heart as sorry for that wicked 
and ill-regulated girl and as angry with silly little Eva, who would 
play with fire, as it was possible for one of her unemotional nature 
to be. “And do be quiet, Eva!” she added, turning to the child, 
who was on the point of speaking. “Do not say any more to her. 
Why do you try to make bad worse by provoking her? Let her 
alone, for goodness’ sake! Go out of the room, Perdita, and don’t 
disgrace yourself by any more foolish wickedness.” 

“Why do you all torture me till you make me mad?” cried 
Perdita, clasping her hands over her head. 

“‘ Why are you such a spitfire to get so angry at every little thing 
that happens!” retorted Eva. “You are a perfect fury when you 


are angry; and you are always angry about something! ” 


“Are you going to leave the room, Perdita?” said her mother 
sternly. 


“ Mother, forgive me!” she cried. 

*“‘ When you have come to your better self and can ask forgiveness 
calmly,” her mother answered. “Till you are calm, leave us!” 

“ Oh, that I might die!” cried Perdita, as, torn by a dozen painful 
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passions, angry with herself and despairing of her future, humiliated 
in her self-esteem and as much ashamed of her own intemperate 
language as her severest judge need wish, she uttered a passionate, 
wailing kind of cry and dashed furiously from the room. 

“Oh, my sin! my sin!” she cried, when she had reached the 
safe fastness of her own bare, miserable little chamber. “Oh! when 
shall I be able to conquer this terrible sin and be meek and patient ? 
Forgive me, Father, and give me patience !—soften my wicked heart, 
and make me sweet and good and gentle! Oh! why will they 
stir me up as they do!” she said half aloud, her thoughts going 
back from heaven and grace to earth and shame—from future help 
to present pain. “They know what my besetting sin is, and that, 
although I do strive against it, I cannot overcome it; and they 
are like cruel men who stir up a wild beast in its cage till they make 
it mad—and then they beat it for being furious! What a wicked 
wretch I am! Oh, this horrible heart of mine! this shameful passion ! 
But how cruel they are to me! They make me commit myself, 
and then I put myself in the wrong and they are to be pitied for 
having such a shameful creature among them! What can I do? 
where can I go? This life of mine is too wretched to be borne; 
and all my youth is slipping away in misery and wrong-doing, 
without one ray of happiness, one day of love!” 

So she sat and bemoaned herself, her heart heavy, her self-respect 
wounded, her sense of justice outraged; but ever the wild desire 
to do what was right—the fervent aspiration towards the better 
thing, and the prayer that, though she had failed this time, she 
might stand fast when next tempted and turn the self-loathing 
of shame to the peace lying in a pure heart and a clean conscience— 
ever the willingness of the spirit to redeem that discordant weakness 
of the flesh ! 

While she was fighting thus painfully with wild beasts upstairs, 
her mother and sisters in their turn pitied themselves for the 
hard trial laid on them by her; and wondered where all this was 
to end; and asked each other what they could possibly do with her ? 
She was unbearable as things were, and there seemed to be no 
prospect of her improving. 

“She is so detestably cross,” said little Eva, pouting. “She never 
takes fun as it is meant, and the least thing makes her so awfully 
savage!” 

“Still, Eva, it is not wise to tease her so much as you do,” said 
Thomasina. “If she has an unfortunate temper, it is better not 
to rouse it. She cannot bear being teased; and you know you are 
too fond of trying her !” 

“Then she is a horrid bad-tempered girl if she cannot bear a 
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little fun!” said Eva, rather too warmly for the Winstanley tone 
of manners. 

“That is not the question, child,” her sister answered, sensibly 
enough. “ We know that she has a bad temper when roused ; when 
she is let alone, she is quiet enough; and the question is, whether 
it is wise to rouse her temper by teasing, instead of letting her keep 
quiet by leaving her alone.” 

“One can’t be always thinking whether what one says will make 
Perdita cross or not!” said Eva, herself more cross than need be. 

“Tt will end, I fear, in our having to send her from home,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley with a sigh. ‘These scenes will kill me; 
and the consciousness of her excitability is too fatiguing and wearing. 
It is like living over a powder-magazine where men are always 
striking lucifer-matches.” 

“Perhaps she will settle down when she has something to do,” 
said Thomasina, her natural passionlessness and artificial suavity 
enabling her to be both just and reasonable. “Such a strong-natured, 
turbulent creature as she is, she may be better for having a fixed 
occupation after all! You see, she is no companion for us and of 
course we are none for her ; and her life must be rather dreary, when 
you think of it. At all events, the experiment has to be tried; and 
if it fails, Mr. Brocklebank will be responsible.” 

“You always make the best of things, Thomasina,” said her mother, 
with as much fondness as she could feel for any one or considered 
it good breeding to show. “ But even your sweet serenity will scarcely 
make a success of your poor unfortunate and misguided sister!” 

“T wish she did go away!” said Eva with uncompromising frank- 
ness ; “we should all be much happier without her!” 

This was the kind of thing that went on day by day, at this time, 
varying the outside form, but ever the same spirit—the mother and 
sisters humiliated and annoyed at the whole being and circumstance 
of this uncongenial member of the family ; and Perdita, now roused to 
semi-madness and now sunk into despair, but either way equally 
distressing to their nerves. But though she was so supremely 
miserable, she did not give way. She had tenacity as well as passion ; 
and having made up her mind that this project of earning her own 
living was the wisest and best in all the circumstances of her life, 
she held on to her point, and let nothing beat her from it. She 
thought her mother and sisters cruel, so far as she herself was con- 
cerned ; superficial in their judgment of right and wrong and unable 
to rise to the higher levels; and they in their hearts thought her 
selfish and self-willed, low-minded in her aims and criminally in- 
different to the best interests of the family. 

Even Thomasina’s liberality did not go farther than making the 
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best of things as they were. She did not dream of excusing her 
sister; she only said that, being what she was, it was wiser not to 
make her worse by needless irritation. It was a horrible thing that. 
she was about to do; and she had a most unpleasant temper ; but: 
opposition was useless and teasing only made her worse. 

Yet, as Mrs. Winstanley said one day, what but horrible things 
could be expected from a young lady of good family who was so- 
lost to all sense of propriety as to call herself a democrat ?—a young 
lady who wanted to see England made into a republic, when every 
one knows that a republic means communism and petroleum, vul- 
garity of manners and the scum of society sent to the top! No one 
need be astonished, whatever she might do, with such principles as 
she had !—A Bishop's granddaughter talking such wicked nonsense 
indeed!—the daughter of a Major in the army and a gentleman 
turning into one of those abominable strong-minded women who 
dress like men, give public lectures, worry about things they have 
no business with, want to vote and go into Parliament, and who 
talk of improper things with men as boldly as if modesty were not 
a virtue! What a shocking thing it was !—what a shameful anomaly ! 
Perhaps she would go to America, and come back saying that she 
had had a “ good time,” and “ guessing” and “calculating.” She 
might even develope into an atheist. Her religious ideas were 
already anything but what they should be; and as for her manners, 
they were simply atrocious in a girl brought up as she had been 
and with such blood in her veins as she had. To see her shake 
hands as she did one day with that dirty old charwoman !—it was 
enough to make a mother’s hair turn grey!—and the way in which 
she spoke to the men in the shops—just as if they were her 
equals! It was too terrible! She might be clever and all that, 
but, so far as Mrs. Winstanley was concerned, she would rather 
have seen a daughter of hers just one remove from an idiot than 
anything so dreadful as Perdita. Yes, a half idiot with nice soft. 
manners, who knew how to make herself charming to young men 
of family and fortune, who could choose a bonnet with discretion, 
dance prettily, talk small talk nicely, and wear the fetters of society 
with grace, was worth all the clever women in the world ;—and the 
wisest people said so. 

“Clever women are a mistake,” said Mrs. Winstanley, laying down 
the law. “Men dislike them and women are afraid of them; and 
they are odious creatures, always. They are always horribly dressed 
and they have no manners to speak of; they do not know how to 
come into a room or how to sit down or get up; they can only 
talk politics or some dreadful ‘ology which no one else understands; 
and they use such hard words!—horrid pedantic things! it is worse 
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than toothache to listen to them! No, depend upon it, dears, a 
clever woman is a mistake. We are meant to be charming not 
learned, and sweet not strong-minded.” 

What wonder then that things worked inharmoniously in a family 
where one hostile party declared that the principles which were 
as vital as religion to the other, were either socially blasphemous, 
or intellectually impious ? 

In the midst of all this discomfort, Mr. Brocklebank suddenly 
returned to town, and once more gave the poor ugly duckling the 
shelter of his friendship. 

“T do believe Miss Perdita is glad to see me!” he said, smiling plea- 
santly when he shook hands with her and saw her soft eyes brighten 
and her sensitive face flush into almost beauty with the affectionate 
kind of joy that broke like sunshine through its habitual sadness. 

“T am,” she said fervently ; “very, very glad!” 

“ Ah! I am glad of that. You feel that I am your friend,” he said 
more naturally than was his general manner. 

“You must not spoil the dear child,” said Mrs. Winstanley, a 
little jealously. 

“Not possible, madam! not possible!” he answered. “Miss 
Perdita is of stuff that does not easily spoil; and a little encourage- 
ment does young ladies good! ” 

“T wish that Mr. Brocklebank would take a fancy to Perdita 
and make her an offer,” said Thomasina to her mother, when the 
ironmaster had gone and they were alone. 

“Tt would be a splendid thing, certainly,” answered Mrs. Win- 
stanley; “but not the right position for her, and not the right 
choice for him,” with meaning. 

“No; but that is his affair,’ she returned tranquilly. “At all 
events, it would be a magnificent settlement for Perdita; and he 
really seems to take great interest in her.” 

“ She is so wrong-headed that in all probability she would refuse him 
if he did make her an offer,” said Mrs. Winstanley almost fretfully. 

“T don’t know about that,” answered Thomasina. “She looked 
excessively delighted when she saw him to-day; and though she 
has such an unpleasant temper she is very warm-hearted. At all 
events, time will show.” 

“ Yes, time will show,” echoed her mother ; “and I hope before very 
long,” she added with her weary air—fretted by Perdita, frightened by 
her duns, and feeling that a crisis somehow was at hand. 

















